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REPORT 

OF 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IAYY- 


Navy  Department,  December  5,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  this  department 
and  of  the  navy,  with  those  of  the  several  bureaus  for  the  year,  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  assure  you  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  service  continue  to  be  faithfully  maintained. 
After  many  years  of  peace  and  comparative  inactivity,  the  officers  and  sailors 
of  our  navy  were  suddenly  called  to  the  performance  of  extraordinary  and  ex- 
acting duties,  and  during  nearly  four  years  of  exhausting  civil  war  they  have 
manifested  their  attachment  to  the  Union  and  their  fidelity  to  the  national  flag 
by  rigidly  enforcing  a  gigantic  blockade  of  our  coast,  by  vigilantly  patrolling 
the  great  national  rivers  of  the  interior,  and  by  a  succession  of  ocean  and  coast- 
wise expeditions,  achievements  which  have  not  only  added  to  our  naval  renown 
but  greatly  promoted  our  national  integrity  and  strength. 

When  the  change  of  administration  took  place  in  March,  1861,  the  war  had 
already  been  virtually  begun — the  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  and 
mints,  and  navy  yards,  and  national  property  within  the  rebel  States  had 
been  seized  without  resistance.  The  retiring  administration  manifested  its  ina- 
bility to  assert  the  national  authority,  and  its  disinclination  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tional supremacy,  and  closed  its  term,  and  that  of  the  thirty-sixth  Congress, 
without  any  preparatory  measures  for  the  tremendous  convulsion  which  was 
even  then  shaking  the  Union  to  its  centre  and  threatening  our  existence  as  a 
nation. 

In  six  weeks  after  I  had  entered  upon  the  administration  of  this  department, 
a  blockade,  extending  over  more  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  our 
coast,  was  ordered;  and  for  this  stupendous  work,  pronounced  to  be  impracticable 
by  the  highest  foreign  authorities,  we  had  a  feeble  navy,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
peace  establishment,  composed  largely  of  sailing  vessels,  most  of  which  were 
dismantled  or  dispersed  abroad.  Of  the  limited  number  of  seamen  authorized 
by  law,  only  about  two  hundred  were  available  at  all  our  naval  stations  and 
receiving  ships.  Many  of  the  officers  became  demoralized  and  deserted.  In 
this  enfeebled  condition,  without  men,  or  ships,  or  ordnance,  or  resources  placed 
at  its  disposal,  the  department  was  called  upon  to  establish  and  enforce  the  most 
extensive  blockade  that  was  ever  undertaken  to  be  effectually  maintained  by 
any  nation. 
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To  make  available  every  naval  vessel,  to  recall  our  foreign  squadrons,  to  in- 
crease our  force  by  building  new  vessels,  and  by  procuring  for  naval  purposes, 
from  the  merchant  service,  every  steamer  which  could  be  made  a  fighting  vessel, 
to  enlarge  at  once  the  capacity  of  the  navy  yards,  to  put  in  requisition  the 
foundries  and  workshops  of  the  country  for  supplies  of  ordnance  and  steam 
machinery,  to  augment  the  number  of  seamen,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
officers  by  selecting  experienced  and  able  shipmasters  and  others  from  the  com- 
mercial marine,  were  among  the  important  and  responsible  duties  which  were 
precipitated  upon  the  department  at  that  exciting  and  interesting  period. 

The  measures  promptly  and  energetically  adopted  caused  an  immense  navy 
to  spring  into  existence,  not  to  carry  on  a  maritime  war,  for  the  rebels  had  no 
nary  to  stimulate  our  sailors  to  glorious  deeds,  nor  commerce  to  reward  their 
activity  ;  but  men,  and  ships,  and  ordnance,  and  supplies  were  speedily  collected 
for  the  onerous  naval  duties  needful  to  sustain  our  national  unity  and  preserve 
our  national  rights. 

Besides  instituting  the  extensive  blockade  of  the  coast,  naval  expeditions 
were  organized  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  assert  and  restore  the  national 
authority  at  important  points  within  the  insurrectionary  region.  The  first  of 
these  expeditions  was  organized  and  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  in  August, 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Stringham,  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Hatteras,  and  was  the  first  re-conquest  of  a  strong  position  which  was  effected 
on  our  coast.  This  was  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  the  victory  of  Rear- 
Admiral  DuPont  at  Port  Royal,  which  secured  a  commodious  harbor  for  the 
ships  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  The  achievements  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi, where  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  dashed  open  the  gates  of  the  passage  to 
New  Orleans,  and  restored  to  the  Union  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  south, 
were  accomplished  the  following  spring.  Those  three  important  expeditions, 
comprising,  in  each  case,  a  larger  fleet  than  had  ever  been  fitted  out  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  two  of  them  seldom  surpassed  in  naval  annals,  were  planned,  or- 
ganized, and  carried  into  execution  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  in  addition  to 
an  immense  blockade,  which  was  at  the  same  time  so  vigilantly  and  rigorously 
enforced  that  the  rebels  even  then  felt  and  complained  of  its  exhausting  seve- 
rity. Other  harbors  and  places  have  from  time  to  time  been  seized  and  occu- 
pied, the  last  being  the  bay  of  Mobile  and  the  fortifications  at  its  entrance,  ef- 
fected by  the  same  distinguished  officer  who  had  thrown  open  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi to  uninterrupted  navigation  two  years  before.  Nor  have  the  prowess  and 
skill  of  our  navy  in  this  unhappy  contest,  involving  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  our  national  supremacy,  been  felt  upon  the  seaboard  alone.  On  our  inland 
waters,  at  Fort  Henry,  at  Donelson,  at  Shiloh,  at  Island  No.  10,  at  Memphis, 
at  Arkansas  Post,  at  Vicksburg,  at  Port  Hudson,  and  at  almost  every  import- 
ant place  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee  and  other  rivers 
of  the  southwest,  the  navy  has  been  active  in  re-establishing  the  national  au- 
thority. A  fleet  of  more  than  one  hundred  vessels  has  been  put  afloat  on  those 
waters,  and  most  of  them  are  now  patrolling  those  rivers  in  the  national  cause. 
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It  lias  been  the  policy  of  this  department,  rigidly  adhered  to  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  which  it  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  diverted,  never  to 
permit  the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  to  be  impaired  during  these  domestic  trou- 
bles. Hence  no  large  squadrons  have  been  maintained  on  foreign  stations. 
Cruisers  and  men-of-war  have  been  sent  out  or  ordered  to  important  points  to 
protect  American  interests,  and  capture  or  destroy  the  few  predatory  rovers 
which  from  time  to  time  have  ventured  abroad  to  depredate  on  our  commerce. 

THE    BLOCKADE. 

The  blockade  of  a  coast  line  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine 
miles  in  length,  greater  in  extent  than  the  whole  coast  of  Europe  from  Cape 
Trafalgar  to  Cape  North,  is  an  undertaking  without  precedent  in  history.  Dur- 
ing our  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  when  that  power  had  eight  hundred  naval 
vessels  in  commission,  not  a  single  port  of  the  United  States  was  thoroughly 
closed.  The  most  serious  attempts  of  the  great  maritime  powers  have  consisted 
in  endeavors  to  interdict  trade  at  a  few  of  the  principal  ports  of  a  belligerent. 
Immediately  after  closing  the  ports  of  the  States  in  rebellion,  and  giving  that 
act  the  character  of  a  blockade,  the  efforts  of  this  department  were  directed 
towards  securing  several  harbors  at  comparatively  equidistant  points,  as  bases 
of  operations  for  the  several  squadrons,  where  our  naval  vessels  could  receive  their 
supplies  and  maintain  themselves  at  their  stations  and  on  their  cruising  ground, 
without  returning  to  northern  ports  for  repairs  and  refitments.  To  have  done 
this  would  not  only  have  endangered  the  efficiency,  but  in  some  instances  might 
have  involved  an  abandonment  of  the  blockade.  To  this  end  there  were  set  on 
foot  various  coast  expeditions  which  have  resulted  in  our  taking  possession  of 
or  closing  all  the  ports  excepting  Wilmington.  From  various  causes,  Cape  Fear 
river  is  more  difficult  to  blockade  than  any  port  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  two  main  entrances  are  forty  miles  apart,  and  these  two  are  sub- 
divided into  several  others,  each  of  which  affords  an  entrance  to  vessels.  The 
water  shoals  gradually  and  regularly  to  the  shore-line,  and  numerous  isolated 
batteries  are  erected  along  the  coast,  so  that  a  blockade  runner  of  light  draught  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  making  directly  for  the  entrance,  but  can,  by  the  lead, 
run  close  under  the  land  protected  by  the  batteries,  and  pass  in  over  the  bar  at 
leisure.  When  coming  out,  a  steamer  will  select  her  own  time,  thus  securing 
every  advantage,  and  she  can  pass  either  up  or  down  the  coast  before  making 
an  offing,  or  she  may  proceed  straight  out  to  sea,  trusting  for  her  escape  to  the 
night  and  favoring  darkness  and  mists,  and  the  fact  that  she  is  under  full  speed, 
whilst  the  steamers  blockading  must  have  low  steam. 

Almost  every  vessel  employed  in  violating  the  blockade  has  been  constructed 
in  England  with  great  skill,  regardless  of  cost,  and  with  sole  reference  to  en- 
gaging in  this  illicit  trade,  the  profits  of  which  are  almost  as  remunerative  as 
those  attending  the  slave  trade,  a  kindred  traffic,  that  all  Christendom  dis- 
countenances, and  the  most  powerful  maritime  nations  have  combined  in  vain  to 
suppress ;  yet  the  slave  trade  is  carried  on  within  limits  which  measure  but  a 
fraction  of  our  extended  blockade.     The  cupidity  of  English  merchants,  aided 
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by  their  vast  resources,  together  with  the  advantages  derived  from  those  trian- 
gular depots  of  blockade  runners  and  of  rebel  supplies — the  ports  of  Halifax, 
Bermuda  and  Nassau,  ports  which  will  always  be  in  sympathy  with  the  enemies 
of  this  country — has  induced  them  to  engage  in  this  trade.  The  illicit  traffic 
with  the  rebels,  who  are  making  war  upon  our  government,  belongs  to  that  code 
of  commerical  morals  which  prompted  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  China,  and 
the  rule  of  those  who  engage  in  it  is  to  trade,  legally  or  illegally.  If  it  be  illegal, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Chinese  and  Americans,  not  of  Englishmen,  to  prevent  it. 

Many  who  have  failed  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  connected 
with  the  Wilmington  blockade  have  been  free  and  severe  in  their  censures  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted.  The  intelligent  officers  of  the  naval  and 
merchant  service  who  have  labored  with  untiring  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  watched 
with  sleepless  vigilance  through  weary  months  of  winter  and  summer,  and  in  all 
weathers,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  benefiting  their  country  and  receiving  its 
thanks,  as  well  as  by  every  inducement  to  fame  and  pecuniary  reward,  if  suc- 
cessful, do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  port  of  Wilmington  can  be  entirely 
closed  by  blockade. 

Convinced,  as  this  department  always  has  been,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  the  entrances,  so  as  to  permit  our  armed  vessels  of  light  draught  to  go 
inside,  no  opportunity  has  been  omitted  to  impress  the  necessity  of  joint  naval 
and  military  operations  for  that  purpose.  The  navy  has  been  at  all  times  ready 
to  perform  its  part  in  such  an  expedition  ;  but  the  army  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  unite  in  a  conjoint  movement.  Neither  branch  of  the  service  can  expect  to 
be  successful  in  an  attack  upon  this  position  independent  of  the  other.  Were 
there  deep  water  at  Wilmington,  as  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Port  Royal, 
either  of  those  operations  could  have  been  repeated  at  that  point,  but  by  reason 
of  the  shoalness  of  the  water,  an  exclusively  naval  operation  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  be  successful. 

WESTERN    GULF    SQUADRON. 

An  object  earnestly  cherished  by  the  navy,  but  which  had  been  delayed  for 
army  co-operation,  was  the  possession  of  the  bay  of  Mobile.  In  anticipation 
that  this  would  receive  early  attention,  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  rejoined  his 
squadron  in  January,  but  the  operation  was  still  further  postponed  for  military 
demonstrations  in  Texas  and  on  Red  river. 

Commodore  Bell,  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  actively  co-operated  with  the 
army  in  its  movements  for  the  occupation  of  certain  points  in  Texas. 

The  possession  and  occupation  of  Brownsville,  briefly  mentioned  in  my  last 
report,  was  followed  by  a  like  movement,  at  Brazos,  Aransas,  and  Cabello  passes, 
in  all  of  which  the  naval  forces  detailed  by  Commodore  Bell,  and  placed  under 
command  of  Commander  J.  H.  Strong,  afforded  all  required  assistance. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  mouth  of  that 
river  had  been  made  the  rendezvous  of  vessels  of  various  nationalities  engaged 
in  violating,  indirectly,  the  blockade  ;  the  demoralized  condition  of  Mexico,  and 
the  mutual  rights  of  the  two  countries  on  the  river  and  at  its  entrance,  affording 
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unusual  facilities  to  the  illicit  traders.  Commander  Strong  reported  some  sixty 
vessels  anchored  in  the  Mexican  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  carrying  on  an  exten 
sive  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton,  with  the  rebels  through  Matamoras,  which  had  thus 
suddenly  become  a  great  commercial  mart.  This  traffic,  which  had  been  prose- 
cuted with  success,  in  consequence  of  our  inability,  under  treaty  stipulations,  to 
completely  blockade  the  Rio  Grande,  was  effectually  stopped  by  the  occupation 
of  Brownsville,  which  was  followed  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  February 
18,  1864,  relaxing,  conditionally,  the  blockade  of  that  port. 

But  this  possession  of  the  several  ports  of  Texas  was  of  short  duration.  After 
a  few  months'  occupation  the  military  forces  were  withdrawn,  and  the  duty  of 
guarding  that  extensive  coast  was  thus  again  devolved  exclusively  upon  the 
navy.  Under  orders,  of  August  18,  to  Rear- Admiral  Farragut,  the  blockade 
was  resumed  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  has  been  since  maintained. 

The  bay  of  Mobile,  guarded  at  its  entrance  by  two  imposing  fortifications, 
constructed  by  the  federal  government  in  former  years,  was  difficult  to  blockade, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  illicit  trade  with  the  rebels.  It  had  been 
the  steady  purpose  of  this  department  to  get  possession  of  that  bay  as  soon  as 
operations  on  the  Mississippi  would  permit  the  detachment  of  a  sufficient  co-op 
erating  military  force  for  the  expedition.  But  repeated  co-operative  movements 
having  this  purpose  in  view  were  commenced,  and  then  abandoned  for  army 
operations  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time  the  rebels,  availing  themselves  of  this 
delay  and  of  the  advantages  of  this  position,  proceeded  to  the  collection  and 
construction  of  a  formidable  navy,  with  a  view  of  raising  the  blockade. 

The  information  received  was  of  such  a  character  that  the  department  deemed 
it  important  that  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  should  resume  his  command,  which  he 
did,  and  on  the  18th  of  January  arrived  off  Mobile.  It  was  no  part  of  the 
plans  or  intentions  of  that  officer  or  of  the  department  to  await  the  offensive 
movements  of  the  rebel  commander.  To  attack,  not  to  defend,  was  his  policy ; 
and  it  was  with  some  impatience  that  he  awaited  the  means  to  justify  him  in 
putting  that  policy  into  successful  operation.  Knowing  the  disadvantage  of 
attacking  iron-cased  vessels  with  wooden  ones,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  and 
under  the  guns  of  heavy  fortresses  without  a  co-operating  land  force,  he  deferred 
the  movement  until  the  necessary  elements  of  success  could  reach  him.  But  in 
the  mean  time  he  stood  ever  ready  to  meet  and  measure  his  strength  with  the 
iron-clad  fleet  of  Buchanan,  should  it  venture  to  come  out.  Thus  he  constantly 
threatened  an  attack  on  Mobile,  thereby  aiding  the  army  in  its  general  move- 
ments elsewhere. 

Military  co-operation  was  secured  in  the  early  part  of  August,  and  two  iron- 
clads from  James  river,  and  two  from  the  Mississippi  having  reached  him,  Rear- 
Admiral  Farragut,  at  5.40  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  got  his 
fleet  under  way  and  entered  Mobile  bay,  passing  between  Forts  Morgan  and 
Gaines.  Silencing  their  guns  as  he  passed,  he  encountered  the  rebel  squadron, 
which  by  10  o'clock  was  dispersed,  captured,  or  destroyed.  This  engagement, 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record,  and  which  added  new 
lustre  even  to  the  renown  of  Rear- Admiral  Farragut,  was  not  without  serious 
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loss  on  the  part  of  his  fleet.  The  most  serious  of  these  was  the  destruction  of 
the  iron-clad  Tecumsch,  one  of  his  most  formidable  vessels,  by  a  torpedo,  early  in  the 
action,  and  the  loss  of  her  gallant  commander,  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  and  nearly  all 
of  her  brave  officers  and  crew.  It  was  from  the  Tecumseh  that  the  first  shot, 
was  fired  at  Fort  Morgan.  The  total  casualties,  not  including  those  of  the 
Tecumseh,  were  fifty-two  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  wounded. 

After  the  capture  of  one  of  the  rebel  gunboats  by  the  Metacomet,  and  the 
retreat  of  two  others  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  the  iron-clad  ram  Ten- 
nessee, bearing  the  flag  of  the  rebel  Admiral  Buchanan,  maintained  the  contest. 
For  a  while  the  action  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  The  wooden  ships  defiantly 
encountered  the  Tennessee,  although  her  armor  was  impervious  to  their  guns, 
while  our  iron-clads  grappled  fiercely  with  their  formidable  antagonist.  The 
Manhattan,  with  one  of  her  XV-inch  shot  broke  through  the  armor  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  monitor  shot  also  disabled  the  steering  gear,  and  thus  rendered 
her  helpless.  At  10  o'clock  she  surrendered.  Twenty  officers  and  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  were  captured  in  this  vessel,  and  ninety  officers  and 
men  in  the  Selma.  The  capture  of  these  two  vessels,  and  the  retreat  of  the  two 
remaining  rebel  gunboats  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  terminated  the  glorious 
battle  of  the  5th  of  August. 

On  the  following  day  one  of  the  iron-clads  shelled  Fort  Gaines  with  such 
effect  that  Colonel  Anderson,  the  commander,  sent  a  communication  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Farragut  offering  to  surrender.  General  Granger,  commanding  the 
United  States  military  forces  was  sent  for,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
signed  by  the  respective  parties  on  board  of  the  Hartford. 

From  this  time  onward  movements  were  in  progress  for  capturing  Fort 
Morgan,  and  on  the  22d  of  August,  at  day  dawn,  a  bombardment  was  opened 
from  the  shore  batteries,  the  monitors  and  ships  inside,  and  the  vessels  outside 
the  bay.  At  6  a.  m.  of  the  23d  a  white  flag  was  displayed  by  the  rebels,  and 
at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  the  fort  was  unconditionally  surrendered  to  the  navy  and 
army  of  the  United  States.  A  naval  shore  battery  did  good  service  on  this 
occasion. 

Fort  Powell  had  been  already  attacked  on  the  night  of  the  5th  and  blown 
up,  the  guns  foiling  into  our  hands. 

The  capture  of  Forts  Powell,  Gaines,  and  Morgan,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  gave  us  possession  of  the  bay,  and  closed  the  port  to  all  ingress  or 
egress  of  blockade  runners.  This  was  all  that  was  contemplated.  Possession 
of  the  city  of  Mobile  could  not  make  the  blockade  more  effectual,  and  without 
a  sufficient  co-operating  land  force,  which  could  not  then  be  spared  to  take  and 
hold  the  place,  further  demonstration  was  not  advisable. 

To  obstruct  naval  operations,  the  bay  had  been  strewn  with  torpedoes,  and 
as  late  as  the  13th  of  September  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  wrote  the  department 
that  he  was  still  engaged  in  removing  them.  One  hundred  it  was  reported  had 
been  placed  in  the  bay  by  the  rebels. 
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EAST    GULF    SQUADRON. 

The  limits  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron  have  been  extended  so  as  to,  em- 
brace within  its  cruising  grounds  the  waters  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  vicinity 
of  Cuba. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Bailey,  whose  health  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  debilitating  influence  of  the  climate,  turned  over  the  command  of 
the  squadron,  by  permission  of  the  department,  to  Captain  Theodore  P.  Greene, 
the  officer  next  in  rank,  and  came  north.  Captain  Greene  continued  in  com- 
mand until  the  12th  of  October,  when  he  was  relieved  by  Acting  Rear- Admiral 
C.  K.  Stribling. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanitary  precautions  adopted  for  the  health  of  this  squad- 
ron, many  of  the  vessels  failed  to  escape  the  infection  of  the  yellow  fever,  so 
much  and  so  justly  dreaded,  and  had  to  seek  a  northern  climate  during  the 
summer.  The  system  of  promptly  ordering  vessels  to  a  healthier  locality  the 
moment  they  became  infected  has  been  in  its  effects  salutary,  the  ravages  of  the. 
disease  have  thereby  been  checked,  and  the  ship's  complement  soon  restored 
to  the  usual  standard  of  health. 

Although  the  squadron  was  temporarily  reduced  by  these  withdrawals,  no. 
serious  interruption  took  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  blockade,  which  has 
continued  to  be  effective.  Less  frequent  captures,  and  other  indications,  demon- 
strate that  the  traffic  and  communication  with  the  Florida  coast  has  pretty 
much  ceased. 

The  monotony  of  blockade  life  has,  in  repeated  instances,  been  broken  by 
boat  expeditions  and  armed  incursions  for  the  destruction  of  salt  manufactories, 
which  abound  on  the  Florida  shore,  many  of  which  are  the  public  prop- 
erty of  the  insurgents.  These  expeditions,  although  apparently  unimport- 
ant when  compared  with  the  great  naval  achievements  which  have  given 
renown  to  our  sailors  in  neighboring  waters,  have  nevertheless  inflicted  serious 
injury  upon  the  rebels,  by  exhausting  their  resources,  and  have  developed  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  our  officers  and  seamen.  A  number  of  such  expeditions 
have  been  organized  during  the  year,  and  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  with 
little  loss  of  life,  and  without  relaxing  or  neglecting  the  special  and  paramount 
service  of  the  blockade. 

In  May  an  expedition  was  planned  by  the  rebels  for  capturing  or  destroying 
one  of  our  blockading  steamers  off  Appalachicola.  The  organization  consisted 
of  some  hundred  men  led  by  rebel  naval  officers.  Information  of  the  proposed 
movement  was  timely  received,  and  a  joint  naval  and  military  force  was  de- 
spatched against  the  party  and  succeeded  in  capturing  some  of  them,  with  six 
of  their  seven  boats,  their  ammunition,  flags,  and  accompaniments.  Detailed 
reports  of  this  affair,  as  well  as  of  others,  which  are  creditable  to  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  them,  form  a  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON. 

The  coast  under  blockade  by  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  a  considerable   portion  of  it  is  a  network  of  inlets 
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and  sounds.  Within  the  limits  of  this  command  are  two  of  the  chief  seaports 
of  the  insurgents — Charleston  and  Savannah — cities  of  wealth  and  marts  of 
commerce  in  other  days,  but  the  war  which  they  commenced,  and  which  they 
still  continue  to  wage  against  the  Union,  has  caused  each  of  them  to  be  sealed 
up,  and  has  destroyed  their  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  craving  for  commerce  and  luxuries  at  Charleston,  which  the  rebellion 
has  not  extinguished,  with  the  increasing  hazards  of  running  the  blockade  at 
Wilmington,  have  prompted  some  reckless  adventurers  to  expose  their  fortunes 
in  efforts  to  elude  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Dahlgren.  Several  valuable  steam- 
ers having  been  lost  in  these  attempts,  the  efforts  were  for  a  time  almost 
entirely  discontinued. 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  besides  being  among  the  best  defended  points  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  possess  advantages  for  a  navy,  on  which  the  insurgent  leaders 
felt  much  reliance  in  the  early  days  of  the  rebellion.  There  they  have  had 
armored  vessels,  and  rams,  and  torpedo-boats,  or  "  Davids"  and  "  Divers,"  ele- 
ments with  which  they  threatened  to  achieve  success  over  the  open  warfare  of 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Union.  Charleston,  disaffected  without  cause,  and  aspir- 
ing without  enterprise,  having,  after  long  and  persistent  efforts,  succeeded  in 
seducing  others  to  engage  with  her  in  assailing  the  national  government,  and  at- 
tempting a  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  fails  to  become  either  a  naval  or  com- 
mercial emporium.  She  has  dragged  down  others  without  elevating  herself,  and 
is  fast  becoming  a  waste. 

No  formidable  independent  operations,  in  the  form  of  naval  conflicts,  have 
been  made  by  the  squadron  during  the  year.  A  steady,  unrelenting  block- 
ade has  been  rigidly  enforced,  with  no  attractive  and  exciting  incidents,  but 
which  has  been  effective  and  exhausting  upon  the  rebels. 

In  February  a  detachment  of  vessels  was  sent  to  the  St.  John's  river  to  aid 
a  military  force  intended  to  be  thrown  into  Florida.  Rear- Admiral  Dahlgren 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  person,  saw  the  proper  co-operative  arrangements 
made,  and  assigned  an  adequate  naval  force,  which  is  holding  possession  of  all 
points  on  the  St.  John's  occupied  by  our  army.  In  March  a  diversion  was 
made  at  Bull's  bay.  In  May  a  force  was  detailed  to  co  operate  in  an  effort  to 
sever  the  railroad  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  A  detachment  of  iron- 
clads crossed  Stono  bar  in  July  to  assist  General  Foster  in  a  demonstration 
upon  the  rebel  works  on  Stono  river  and  James's  island.  Rear- Admiral  Dahl- 
gren conducted  the  naval  force  in  person.  In  these  and  other  military  move- 
ments the  navy  has  been  always  active  and  ready  to  extend  cordial  co-operation 
to  every  army  operation. 

In  February  permission  was  given  to  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  to  leave  his 
squadron  in  command  of  Commodore  S.  C.  Rowan.  On  resuming  his  duties  in 
May,  he  found  that  General  Gillmore  had  been  called,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  to  another  field,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  sufficient  defensive  force 
when  sustained  by  the  navy.  The  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
military  force  necessarily  put  a  stop  to  further  serious  demonstration  against 
Charleston. 
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The  retention  of  the  harbor,  as  well  as  the  entire  safety  of  that  coast,  depended 
thenceforward  mainly  on  the  iron-clads.  They  were  indispensable  for  the 
continued  possession  of  Morris  island  by  our  troops,  and  they  could  not  have 
been  withdrawn  without  putting  in  jeopardy  the  blockading  fleet  which,  as  well 
as  the  land  force,  would  have  been  assailed  by  the  armored  rebel  vessels.  The 
capability  of  the  monitors  to  hold  position  off  Morris  island  had  been  contro- 
verted by  the  former  intelligent  commander  of  the  squadron,  who  denied  its 
practicability,  and  had  deemed  it  his  duty  in  June,  1863,  to  enter  a  protest 
against  it.  His  representations,  with  those  of  the  officers  then  in  command  of 
the  iron-clads,  that  those  vessels  could  not  remain  off  the  harbor,  nor  nearer  to 
that  point  than  North  Edisto,  with  other  suggested  difficulties,  caused  the  de- 
partment to  consider  well  its  purpose  before  carrying  out  the  original  order,  that 
the  monitors  should  remain  inside  the  bar  and  off  Morris  island,  as  the  only 
effectual  method  of  entirely  closing  the  port,  and  making  further  demonstrations. 

The  views  of  the  department  were  sustained  by  other  naval  officers  of  judg- 
ment and  ability.  Younger  officers  also  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  their  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  some  of  those  who  had  doubted,  each  offering  to  take  the  risks 
which  the  great  stake  justified;  while  the  sailors,  always  ready  for  any  service 
or  to  encounter  any  hardship,  imitated  and  emulated  their  example. 

The  result  has  been  that  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  has  kept  these  vessels  for 
seventeen  months  where  it  was  insisted  they  could  not  remain,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  original  seat  of  the  rebellion.  The  work  has  been  irksome  and 
laborious,  unremunerative,  and  perhaps  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  for  it  has 
been  quiet  and  undemonstrative,  without  those  occasional  captures  which,  be- 
fore taking  possession  of  the  harbor,  enlivened  and  rewarded  the  officers  and 
crews. 

Intelligence  that  the  rebels  were  strengthening  Fort  Sumter,  building  bomb- 
proofs  and  mounting  heavy  guns  on  the  channel  faces,  led  Rear- Admiral  Dahl- 
gren early  in  the  summer  to  entertain  the  thought  of  attacking  that  fortification 
and  attempting  the  passage  with  his  iron-clads.  It  was  a  question  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, for  the  assault,  if  made,  would  draw  upon  the  vessels  the  concen- 
trated fire  of  many  powerful  batteries  ;  he  therefore  called  a  council  of  his  officers 
in  command,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  a  large  majority  deemed  it,  under  the 
circumstances,  unadvisable.     It  was  consequently  abandoned. 

Several  creditable  incursions  have  been  made  at  various  points  within  the  limits 
of  this  command,  resulting  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebels.  Details  of  these, 
as  of  those  of  the  other  squadrons,  are  appended  to  this  report.  Occasional  as- 
saults have  been  made  upon  our  vessels  off  Charleston  by  torpedo-boats,  and  in 
one  instance  with  success,  by  sinking  the  steam-sloop-of-war  Housatonic,  but 
fortunately  with  little  loss  of  life. 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON. 

The  number  of  vessels  and  officers  and  men  employed  in  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  exceeds  that  of  any  other,  and  its  importance  is  certainly  not  less.    In 
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addition  to  blockading  the  only  remaining  port  of  commercial  intercourse  in  the 
rebel  States,  on  this  squadron  has  devolved  the  duty  of  guarding  and  holding 
possession  of  the  great  inland  waters  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  an  ex- 
tensive co-operation  with  the  armies  which  are  threatening  Richmond  and  its 
vicinity. 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  thorough  and  efficient  discharge  of  duty  that  is 
possible  in  every  department  of  this  squadron,  and  especially  that  of  the  blockade 
of  Wilmington,  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Lee,  by  direction  of  the  department,  estab- 
lished four  divisions  of  the  squadron,  viz  :  one  on  James  river,  one  in  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina,  and  two  off  Cape  Fear  river  and  adjacent  inlets,  each  of  which 
was  placed  under  an  experienced  officer,  and  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Lee  removed 
his  headquarters  in  July  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Beaufort. 

For  some  months  previous  to  May  last  the  rebels  had  been  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  James  river  for  a  considerable  distance  below  Richmond,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Potomac  army  towards  the  rebel  capital  was  the  signal  for  active 
operations  in  another  quarter.  On  the  5th  of  May  Major  General  Butler  moved 
his  army  from  Newport  News,  under  convoy  of  a  naval  force  which  had  been 
assembled  for  the  purpose,  up  James  river,  and  made  the  following  night  a  suc- 
cessful  landing  at  Bermuda  Hundred  and  City  Point.  The  movement  was 
quietly  performed,  and  the  landing  was  promptly  effected.  The  absence  of  a 
military  or  naval  force  on  the  James  river  had  been  improved  by  the  rebels  to 
plant  in  its  bed  formidable  torpedoes,  by  which  two  of  the  light-draught  boats  were 
destroyed. 

From  the  landing  of  the  army  of  the  James  in  May,  a  naval  force  competent 
io  meet  the  armored  vessels  and  rams  of  the  insurgents,  had  they  made  a  demon- 
stration, has  been  maintained  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  James.  On  various 
occasions  sharp  but  brief  engagements  have  occurred  between  our  vessels  and  the 
rebel  batteries  forming  the  defence  of  Richmond. 

The  naval  force  had  anticipated  an  encounter  with  the  rebel  fleet  which  had 
been  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  two  years,  but  the  military  commanders, 
out  of  abundant  precaution,  ordered  obstructions  to  be  placed  in  the  channel  by 
sinking  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  large  transport  fleet  that  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  army,  and  which  it  was  apprehended  might  be  disturbed  and  per- 
haps endangered  in  the  narrow  waters,  were  a  demonstration  to  be  made  by  all 
'  or  any  portion  of  the  rebel  navy.  The  security  of  the  transports  was  justly 
deemed  of  vital  importance  to  the  army,  and  required  to  be  placed  beyond  any 
contingency.  Hence  this  obstruction  of  the  river,  in  addition  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  our  iron-clads  and  other  naval  vessels,  was  doubtless  a  wise  military 
precaution,  although  it  restricted  the  movements  of  the  navy. 

The  operations  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  have  been  interesting  and 
important.  It  had  been  a  cherished  idea  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  repossess  them- 
selves of  the  sounds,  and  to  regain  the  principal  places  on  them,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  rebel  authority  early  in  the  war  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  army 
and  navy.     Preparations  were  long  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  armored 
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vessels,  and  others  of  light  draught,  on  the  Roanoke  and  Neuse  rivers,  with  intent 
to  descend  and  drive  out  from  the  sounds  our  fleet  of  slightly  built  wooden  boats, 
recapture  Plymouth,  Newbern,  and  other  points  held  by  our  arms,  and  re-establish 
rebel  power  in  that  quarter.  These  schemes,  though  partially  successful  at  the 
commencement,  soon  closed  in  disaster. 

Delays  in  the  completion  of  the  armored  vessels  ordered  by  the  department, 
and  especially  intended  for  service  in  shallow  waters,  which  were  inaccessible  to 
the  monitor  vessels  already  built,  jeoparded  our  possession  of  the  sounds.  There 
was  also  the  want  of  an  adequate  military  force  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  rebels  besieged  Plymouth,  and  two  days  after  the 
rebel  ram  Albemarle  descended  the  Roanoke  river  and  attacked  the  wooden 
gunboats  lying  off  that  town.  On  the  20th  the  defences  were  carried,  the  gar- 
rison became  prisoners,  and  the  rebels  obtained  possession  of  the  upper  sound. 
In  consequence  of  army  reverses,  vigorous  measures  were  immediately  taken  by 
this  department  to  prevent  further  disaster.  Captain  Melancton  Smith,  an  officer 
of  much  naval  experience,  was  sent  to  the  sounds  with  vessels  of  heavier  armament, 
and  instructed  to  take  command,  attack  the  armored  ram  at  all  hazards,  and  use  all 
means  to  destroy  her.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  ram  came  out  of  Roanoke  river,  and 
Captain  Smith  engaged  her  with  his  gunboats.  The  action  continued  from  4.40 
to  7.30  p.  m.,  when  darkness  intervened,  and  the  Albemarle  retreated  up  the 
river.  Shot  fell  from  her  armor  apparently  without  effect,  and  the  efforts  to  run 
her  down  were  unsuccessful.  Her  cod  sort,  a  small  army  steamer  which  had 
been  captured  and  converted  into  a  naval  vessel,  was  recaptured. 

On  but  one  subsequent  occasion  did  the  Albemarle  make  her  appearance, 
and  then  she  quickly  retired  on  being  fired  at.  As  there  was  no  known  cause 
to  prevent  her  making  another  demonstration,  a  competent  naval  force  was 
always  in  readiness  to  meet  her.  But  the  inactivity  of  awaiting  her  movements 
was  irksome  and  paralyzing,  and  her  destruction  by  other  means  became  an 
object. 

Lieutenant  W.  B.  Gushing,  a  young  officer  who  had  on  previous  occasions 
gained  the  admiration  of  the  department  by  his  daring  and  adventurous  heroism, 
was  selected  to  destroy  the  Albemarle  by  a  torpedo,  properly  arranged  in  a 
light  picket-boat,  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  torpedo  is  the  invention  of 
Chief  Engineer  W.  W.  Wood,  and  possesses  extraordinary  power.  It  was 
arranged  and  applied  to  the  picket  boat  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rear-Admiral  F.  H.  Gregory  and  his  able  assistants.  Lieutenant 
Cushing  was  directed  to  have  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
department  prepared,  and  when  these  were  completed  it  was  quickly  and  bril- 
liantly executed.  With  fourteen  brave  officers  and  men,  who  volunteered  for 
the  service,  he,  on  the  night  of  October  27,  ascended  the  Roanoke  to  Plymouth, 
assailed  the  ram  at  her  wharf,  though  guarded  by  a  military  force  on  shore,  as 
well  as  by  her  crew,  and  sunk  her.  Only  himself  and  one  of  his  party  escaped 
death  or  capture. 
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This  daring  and  successful  exploit  removed  the  reliable  defence  of  Plymouth. 
Commander  Macomb,  senior  officer  in  the  sounds,  promptly  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  of  Lieutenant  Cushing's  achievement.  With  the  naval  force  at  his 
command  he  pressed  on  to  Plymouth,  drove  the  rebels  from  their  rifle  pits  and 
batteries,  and  on  the  31st  of  October  took  possession  of  the  place,  capturing  a 
few  prisoners,  thirty-two  cannon,  small  arms  and  ammunition,  thus  re-estab- 
lishing the  Union  supremacy  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina. 

From  July,  1863,  when  the  rebels  were  driven  from  Morris  island  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Rear-Ad miral  Dahlgren  and  Major  General  Gillmore,  and 
the  navy  thereby  gained  command  of  the  entrance  to,  and  possession  of,  Charleston 
harbor,  so  that  monitor  vessels  could  remain  inside,  blockade  running  ceased 
almost  entirely  in  that  quarter,  and  was  transferred  to,  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
at,  Wilmington. 

This  locality  possesses  singular  natural  advantages  to  resist  a  blockade,  to 
which  the  rebels  have  added  others  in  the  way  of  earthworks,  with  powerful 
guns,  to  cover  the  blockade  runners,  and  to  open  on  our  vessels  whenever  they 
come  within  range.  These  shore  batteries  were  made  to  command  the  several 
channels  and  the  numerous  inlets  in  that  quarter. 

The  difficulties  of  closing  this  port  entirely,  while  rebel  forts  command  the 
channels,  and  which  none  of  our  ships  with  heavy  broadside  batteries  can  ap- 
proach, by  reason  of  the  extreme  shallowness  of  the  water,  can  be  rightly  ap- 
preciated by  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the  locality,  and  have  had  ex- 
perience on  that  station.  Without  a  co-operating  land  force,  it  is  not  expected 
that  we  could  close  the  port  of  Wilmington.  There  has  been  no  time  within 
the  last  two  years  when  the  navy  has  not  been  ready  and  anxious  to  perform 
its  part  in  such  an  expedition,  for  possession  of  the  entrances  to  Cape  Fear 
river  is  a  necessity  to  stop  entirely  all  ingress  to  or  egress  from  that  place.  Running 
the  blockade  at  that  point  has  been  made  a  matter  of  business  by  foreign  capi- 
talists, as  well  as  by  the  rebels.  Such  has  been  and  is  the  stringency  of  the 
blockade,  that  articles  of  commerce  command  fabulous  prices  throughout  the 
whole  insurrectionary  region,  thereby  stimulating  the  cupidity  of  reckless  neu- 
trals. But  while  a  successful  trip  begets  large  profits,  the  blockade  has  not 
been  violated  with  impunity.  Heavy  losses  have  befallen  most  of  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  illicit  trade.  Sixty-five  steamers,  the  aggregate  value 
of  which,  with  their  cargoes,  will  scarcely  fall  short  of  thirteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, have  been  captured  or  destroyed  in  endeavoring  to  enter  or  escape  from 
Wilmington.  Over  fifty  such  results  have  occurred  since  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren 
anchored  his  monitor  fleet  inside  of  Charleston  bar  and  closed  that  port  to 
commerce. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  closing  the  main  entrances  to  Cape  Fear  river, 
which  are  nearly  forty  miles  apart,  can  be  formed  when  it  is  considered  that 
with  fifty  of  our  steamers,  some  of  them  the  fastest  in  the  service,  stationed 
and  distributed  by  naval  officers  of  intelligence  and  experience,  off  those  en- 
trances, blockade  runners,  watching  their  opportunity,  and  availing  themselves 
of  dark  nights,  good  pilots  and  extraordinary  speed,  succeed  in  getting  into  and 
out  of  Wilmington. 
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Acting  Rear- Admiral  S.  P.  Lee,  who  for  two  years  has  been  in  command  of 
this  squadron,  discharging  his  arduous  duties  with  intelligence  and  fidelity,  was 
relieved  by  Rear- Admiral  Porter,  who  took  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  on  the  12th  of  October. 

MISSISSIPPI   SQUADRON. 

The  events  of  the  year  have  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  which  dictated  the  organization  of  a  powerful  and  efficient  squadron  on 
the  rivers  of  the  interior.  Its  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  occa- 
sions and  in  various  ways.  Whether  in  convoying  transports  laden  with  sol- 
diers or  supplies  destined  for  the  army,  or  merchandise  and  produce  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  assisting  in  repelling  attacks  upon  weak  military  posts ;  in  rendering 
more  safe  the  navigation  of  the  streams  to  commerce  and  travel ;  in  independent 
naval  expeditions,  or  in  co-operating  in  extensive  military  movements,  its  im- 
portance has  been  manifested. 

To  obtain  possession  of  the  Mississippi,  and  constantly  patrol  that  great  stream 
from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  is  in  itself  a  work  of  vast  magnitude.  By  it  the 
rebel  combinations  have  been  broken,  and  their  organization  severed,  as  it  were, 
by  an  impassable  gulf.  The  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Cumberland  rivers  have 
likewise  been  patrolled.  Thus  loyal  citizens  in  their  vicinity  have  been  pro- 
tected, refuge  has  been  afforded  to  those  escaping  from  anarchy  and  oppression, 
and  partisan  bands  have  been  dispersed. 

To  insure  a  systematic  and  vigorous  execution  of  the  duties  devolving  on  the 
squadron,  the  waters  traversed  by  it  have  been  divided  into  ten  naval  districts, 
each  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  officer.  While  the  vessels  in  each 
district  have  their  appropriate  field  of  duty,  they  are  held  ready  to  support  each 
other  when  occasion  requires,  and  can  be  readily  concentrated  when  an  emer- 
gency demands  it. 

The  squadron  is  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  boats  that  had  been  employed 
in  the  carrying  trade,  but  which  have  been  purchased,  strengthened,  and  fitted  for 
war  purposes.  They  are  necessarily  inferior  to  naval  built  vessels  in  strength  ; 
they  are  lightly  armed,  and  consequently  more  liable  to  disaster.  But  their  cost 
is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  iron-clad  vessels,  or  those  of  heavy  structure  for 
ocean  service.  The  most  extensive  operations  of  the  Mississippi  squadron  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  in  connexion  with  the  military  expedition  on  the  Red 
river,  which,  with  the  attending  incidents,  form  an  interesting  page  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  war.  The  failure  of  this  conjoint  expedition  to  accomplish  the  im- 
portant results  desired  and  anticipated  are  attributable  to  causes  beyond  human 
control,  and  to  the  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  military  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice. So  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  the  expedition  was  chiefly  one  of  co- 
operation with  the  army.  It  possessed,  however,  within  itself  the  elements  of 
success  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  had  not  natural  obstacles  intervened 
its  history  might  have  been  not  less  brilliant  than  the  record  of  other  achieve 
ments  of  this  squadron. 
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On  the  7th  of  March  Rear-Admiral  Porter  had  assembled  at  the  mouth  of  Red 
river  a  formidable  fleet  of  iron-clad  vessels  and  of  light-draught  wooden  boats  for 
co-operation  with  the  army,  and  was  there  joined  by  a  portion  of  Major  General 
Sherman's  force  in  transports,  under  the  command  of  General  A.  J.  Smith. 

The  joint  forces  moved  up  the  river  on  the  12th  of  March  to  form  a  junction 
with  Major  General  Banks  at  Alexandria.  In  their  progress  some  of  the  vessels 
branched  off  into  the  Atchafalaya,  while  the  main  portion  continued  up  Red 
river.  The  rebels  were  driven  in  turn  from  Simmsport  and  Fort  DeRussy,  the 
latter  falling  again  into  our  possession,  with  its  guns  and  munitions  of  war  and 
a  few  prisoners.  Some  of  the  fleetest  vessels  were  despatched  to  Alexandria 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the  rebels  in  their  retreat,  but  without  success. 
That  place  was  occupied  by  our  forces,  and  about  the  first  of  April  both  army 
and  navy  commenced  to  move  up  the  river  towards  Shreveport.  A  part  only 
of  the  naval  force  could  proceed  further  up  the  river  than  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  reached  that  point.  But  the  assistance  of  the  gunboats  was 
so  essential  to  success,  that  some  risks  had  to  be  taken,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions were  made  to  pass  the  vessels  over  the  falls  so  as  to  give  the  required  co- 
operation. Main  force  had  to  be  used  to  haul  the  gunboats.  But  Grand  Ecore 
was  reached  without  accident,  and  occupied  without  opposition.  There  were  at 
this  time  indications  of  the  usual  rise  of  the  season  in  the  river,  and  everything 
promised  success.  Twenty-three  heavy  guns  had  been  captured  from  the  rebels 
since  the  entry  into  that  river.  Springfield  landing  was  designated  as  the  point 
for  the  next  junction  of  the  co-operating  forces,  and  it  was  reached  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  three  days  after  leaving  Ecore,  by  six  gunboats  and  twenty  heavy 
transports.  Here  they  learned  that  the  army  under  General  Banks  had  met  a 
reverse,  and  was  falling  back  to  Pleasant  Hill,  some  distance  below.  Rear- Admiral 
Porter  was  therefore  compelled  to  turn  back,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  in 
retracing  his  steps  he  would  be  interrupted  at  every  assailable  point.  The  rebels, 
flushed  with  their  success  against  the  army,  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  for  harassing  the  gunboats  and  transports. 

Their  cavalry  and  artillery,  taking  advantage  of  the  winding  stream,  moved 
rapidly  from  point  to  point,  attacking  on  every  available  occasion.  But  the 
gunboats  successfully  fought  their  way,  and  from  time  to  time  repelled  their  as- 
sailants with  terrible  slaughter. 

On  the  1 4th  of  April  Rear- Admiral  Porter  got  back  to  Grand  Ecore,  where  he 
found  the  vessels  which  he  had  left  at  that  point  still  detained  above  the  bar. 
The  river,  instead  of  rising  as  customary  at  this  season,  had  fallen  during  his 
absence.  The  army  was  preparing  to  move  back  upon  Alexandria ;  the  water 
having  so  receded  there  was  little  hope  of  getting  the  vessels  out,  and  destruc- 
tion apparently  awaited  the  best  portion  of  the  squadron.  But,  in  the  words  of  the 
admiral,  "  Providence  provided  a  man  for  the  occasion."  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Joseph  Bailey,  acting  engineer  of  the  19th  army  corps,  an  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient officer,  devised  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a  series  of  dams  across  the 
rocks  at  the  falls ;  thus  by  artificial  means  to  supply  that  which  nature  with- 
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held — a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels.  Extraordinary 
as  was  the  project,  and  received  with  incredulity,  the  mind  that  conceived  it  was 
enabled  to  carry  it  into  successful  execution.  Men  were  set  to  work ;  wood- 
cutters collected  ;  quarries  opened;  and,  after  some  weeks,  the  undertaking  was 
accomplished.  The  dams  were  built,  the  vessels  passed  safely  over  the  falls  to 
the  delight  of  the  assemblpd  army  and  navy  who  had  mutually  participated  in 
the  work,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  Rear- Admiral  Porter  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  that  the  fleet  was  relieved  from  danger.  There  is  probably  in  naval 
history  no  other  instance  of  such  peril  and  difficulty  so  successfully  and  skilfully 
surmounted. 

Congress  very  appropriately  acknowledged  the  meritorious  services  of  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Bailey  on  this  occasion,  and  they  have  been  still  further  recog- 
nized by  his  promotion. 

Interesting  details  of  this  and  minor  expeditions  on  the  Washita,  Arkansas, 
Black,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  will  be  found  in  the  official  appendix  to  this  report. 

Rear-Admiral  Porter,  having  been  for  nearly  two  years  on  arduous  and  ex- 
hausting duty  in  this  command,  received  leave  to  return  east  in  the  summer,  and 
was  subsequently  detached  in  order  to  take  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  Captain  A.  M.  Pennock,  senior  officer  on  the  station,  was  left  in 
charge.  On  the  1st  of  November  Acting  Rear-Admiral  S.  P.  Lee  assumed 
command  of  the  Mississippi  squadron,  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties 

POTOMAC    FLOTILLA. 

The  limits  of  the  Potomac  flotilla  embrace  also  the  waters  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  at  present  and  during  the  year  have  been  under  the  command  of 
Commander  Foxhall  A.  Parker.  Upon  the  flotilla  has  devolved  the  duty  of 
arresting  the  contraband  trade  attempted  to  be  carried  on  across  the  Potomac 
from  Virginia  with  the  lower  counties  of  Maryland,  and  extending  from  Alex- 
andria to  Chesapeake  bay,  including  the  bay  itself.  It  has  also  been  necessary 
to  patrol  and  guard  the  Rappahannock.  The  small  craft,  which  are  the  ve- 
hicles of  this  traffic,  and  adapted  to  it,  are  well  calculated  to  elude  detection. 
Those  engaged  in  it  are  reckless,  unscrupulous,  and  unprincipled,  so  that 
on  no  station  are  greater  vigilance  and  more  unceasing  watchfulness  required 
than  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  flotilla.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  wholly  prevent  this  species  of  illicit  traffic  and  blockade  running.  With  so 
long  a  line  of  communication  to  be  patrolled,  opportunities  will  sometimes  be 
found  by  the  contrabandists,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  wdio  are  aided  by 
sympathizing  associates  on  either  shore,  to  elude  detection  and  capture.  Num- 
bers have,  however,  been  captured  during  the  year  while  in  transit ;  others  have 
been  ferreted  out  and  their  boats  have  been  destroyed. 

At  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  the  flotilla  has  given  its  active  and  willing 
co-operation  to  the  military  movements.  While  the  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fredericksburg  last  spring  and  summer,  the  services  of  the  smaller  steamers  on 
the  Rappahannock  were  efficient  and  invaluable.  They  opened  communication 
with  the  military  forces ;  cleared  large  numbers  of  torpedoes  from  the  river; 
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drove  the  rebels  from  its  banks ;  convoyed  transports  with  troops  and  supplies 
going  to  the  army,  and  returning  with  the  wounded  and  sick  from  the  battle- 
field. The  vessels  which  are  employed  in  this  service  are  of  light  draught,  and 
their  construction  is  necessarily  slight,  consequently  those  who  serve  on  board 
of  them  in  a  hostile  country  are  exposed  to  more  than  ordinary  peril.  But 
whether  in  clearing  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  of  sharpshooters,  or  re- 
moving from  its  bed  dangerous  torpedoes,  no  less  daring  and  energy  have  been 
exhibited  than  by  others  in  vessels  *of  larger  proportions  and  with  greater 
protection. 

PACIFIC    SQUADRON. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  strength  of  this  squadron  within 
the  past  year.  The  new  steamer  Wateree  joined  it,  and  orders  have  been  given 
detaching  the  Narragansett  and  ordering  her  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

Acting  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Bell,  having  had  command  of  the  squadron 
for  three  years,  has  been  recently  relieved  by  Acting  Rear- Admiral  George  F. 
Pearson ;  the  transfer  took  place  at  Panama  on  the  25th  of  October. 

No  hostile  craft  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Pacific,  and  our  commerce 
has  been  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels  without  interruption,  other  than  that 
necessarily  caused  by  the  measures  of  foreign  powers  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  each  other. 

The  blockade  of  Mexican  ports  on  the  Pacific  by  the  French  fleet  rendered 
it  important  for  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Bell  to  remain  several  months  in  that 
quarter  with  his  flag-ship,  in  order  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  An  exception  in  favor  of  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  made  in  the  declaration  of  blockade,  gave  them  the  continued  use  of 
the  harbor  of  Acapulco  as  an  intermediate  depot,  and  the  presence  of  the  flag- 
ship, or  some  other  one  of  the  vessels  at  that  port,  has  aided  in  giving  protection 
to  the  property  of  the  company  against  the  acts  of  lawless  persons,  and  inspired 
those  on  board  the  steamers  with  a  feeling  of  security  from  assaults  of  insurgent 
cruisers  from  seaward. 

About  the  middle  of  April  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Bell  proceeded  from  Acapulco 
to  Panama,  and  thence  to  Callao,  at  which  port  he  arrived  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1864. 

Difficulties  had  arisen  between  Peru  and  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  seizure, 
by  the  naval  squadron  of  the  latter,  of  the  Chincha  islands,  and  it  was  essential 
that  our  extensive  fleet  of  guano  vessels  frequenting  that  quarter  should  have 
within  reach  an  armed  vessel  of  their  own  country  to  give  aid  and  security  in  the 
event  of  unnecessary  interruption  of  their  interests.  The  threatening  attitude 
of  these  two  powers  induced  Acting  Rear- Admiral  Bell  to  remain  with  the  flag- 
ship at  Callao  from  May  until  the  5th  of  October.  The  remaining  vessels  of  the 
squadron  have  visited  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  they  have  failed  in  any  respect  to  respond  to  all  proper  appeals  of 
our  countrymen  for  aid  and  encouragement,  or  to  observe  and  scrupulously 
regard  the  rights  of,  and  courtesies  due  to,  friendly  nations. 
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Rumors  or  reports  of  a  rebel  privateer  fitting  out  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
island,  drew  to  that  quarter  the  United  States  steamer  Narragansett  from  San 
Francisco.  The  probability  of  such  a  scheme  being  carried  into  effect  was 
ascertained  to  be  not  greater  than  that  which  had  but  a  short  time  previously 
drawn  the  United  States  steamer  Saginaw  to  that  locality.  After  cruising, 
therefore,  a  short  time  in  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and  Puget's  sound,  and  receiving 
the  friendly  assurances  of  her  Britanic  majesty's  authorities  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  discountenance  and  arrest  any  proposed  violation  of  neutrality, 
the  Narragansett  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

WEST  INDIA  SQUADRON. 

The  West  India  squadron,  as  an  organization,  has  been  discontinued.  Acting 
Rear- Admiral  James  L.  Lardner,  who  had  command  of  it  at  the  date  of  my 
last  annual  report,  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads,  in  the  Powhatan,  on  the  3d  of 
October,  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  the  department. 

The  principal  objects  for  which  this  squadron  was  created  had  ceased  to  be 
prominent,  and  the  chief  duties  originally  assigned  to  it  have  been  transferred 
to  the  East  Gulf  squadron.  There  have  been  no  depredations  committed  in  that 
quarter  during  the  past  year.  The  vessels  of  the  squadron  have,  in  turn,  given 
safe  convoy  to  the  California  steamers  over  the  most  exposed  section  of  their 
route.  This  convoy  has  been  since,  when  expedient,  extended  over  the  entire 
route,  by  detailing  an  armed  vessel  to  accompany  each  steamer. 

PIRATICAL  CRUISERS. 

The  three  English-built  piratical  cruisers  which,  under  the  rebel  flag,  have, 
during  the  last  two  years,  roamed  the  seas,  robbing  and  destroying  our  mer- 
chantmen, shunning  all  armed  antagonists,  and  have  found  refuge  and  protec- 
tion, and  too  often  supplies  and  other  assistance  in  neutral  ports,  have  termina- 
ted their  predatory  career.  Their  unrestrained  warfare  has  undoubtedly  had 
the  effect  of  diminishing  American  tonnage,  and  caused  a  transfer  of  American 
shipping  to  English  and  other  flags.  Whether  the  maritime  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  this  policy  of  fostering  rebel  belligerents 
may  well  be  doubted.  We  have  been  compelled  to  encounter  it  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  this  extraordinary  and  unnatural  conflict.  While  notoriously  en- 
gaged in  plunder  and  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  merchant  sailing  ships , 
these  English-built,  and  almost  exclusively  English-manned,  rovers  have  never, 
during  their  entire  piratical  career,  and  of  all  of  their  many  captures  on  various 
seas,  sent  in  for  adjudication  and  condemnation  a  single  ship  or  cargo.  The 
less  bulky  and  more  valuable  portions  of  their  robberies  were  taken  on 
board  the  corsairs  to  be  sold  or  covertly  transferred  in  neutral  ports,  while  the 
stolen  chronometers  and  a  few  mementoes  were  retained  as  memorials  of  their 
achievements.     All  else  was  destroyed. 

The  Alabama,  eluding  our  naval  vessels  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Straits  of  Sunda,  after  committing  sundry  devastations,  returned  westward  and 
proceeded  to  the  French  port  of  Cherbourg.     Information  of  her  arrival  was 
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communicated  to  Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Kearsarge,  then  at  Flushing,  who  at 
once  proceeded  off  the  harbor,  and  at  10.20  a.  m.,  on  Sunday,  June  19,  the 
Alabama  was  discovered  standing  out,  accompanied  by  a  French  iron-clad 
steamer  and  the  English  yacht  Deerhound.  When  the  Alabama  was  descried 
the  Kearsarge  was  about  three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  to 
avoid  any  question  as  to  the  line  of  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  to  draw  the  Alabama 
off  shore,  so  that  if  disabled  she  could  not  flee  in  for  protection,  the  Kearsarge 
stood  to  seaward  until  she  had  attained  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from 
the  shore.  At  10.50  she  came  quick  about  and  approached  the  Alabama,  and 
at  10.57  the  Alabama  commenced  the  action  with  her  starboard  broadside  at 
one  thousand  yards  range.  At  1 1  the  fire  was  returned  by  the  Kearsarge,  and 
the  vessels  came  fairly  into  action  at  about  nine  hundred  yards  distance. 

Captain  Winslow  says  it  was  soon  apparent  that  Semmes  did  not  seek  close 
action,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  after  some  fighting  he  would  make  for 
the  shore.  To  defeat  this  Captain  Winslow  determined  to  keep  full  steam  on, 
run  under  the  stern  of  the  Alabama  and  rake ;  but  the  Alabama,  by  sheering 
and  keeping  her  broadside  to  the  Kearsarge,  was  forced*  with  a  full  head  of 
steam  into  a  circular  track. 

On  the  seventh  rotation  the  Alabama  headed  for  the  shore,  disabled  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Kearsarge.  A  few  well-directed  shots  brought  dowrn  her  flag^ 
a  white  one  was  displayed,  and  the  lire  of  the  Kearsarge  was  reserved.  In 
about  two  minutes  the  Alabama  again  opened  fire.  The  Kearsarge  replied,  steamed 
ahead  and  laid  across  the  bows  of  the  Alabama  for  raking.  The  fire  of  the 
Kearsarge  being  again  reserved,  boats  were  lowered  and  an  officer  in  one  of 
them  came  alongside  at  12.10  and  surrendered  the  Alabama,  which  he  said  was 
in  a  sinking  condition,  and  at  12.24  she  went  down. 

The  launch  and  second  cutter  of  the  Kearsarge,  the  only  boats  not  disabled, 
were  sent  to  receive  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  sinking  vessel,  and  Captain 
Winslow  requested  the  Deerhound,  Avhich  came  alongside,  to  assist  in  the  res- 
cue. Two  pilot-boats  were  also  engaged  in  picking  up  the  crew.  Six  officers 
and  sixty-four  men  were  brought  on  board  the  Kearsarge.  At  3.10  the  Kear- 
sarge let  go  her  anchor  in  seven  fathoms  water. 

The  Alabama  is  reported  to  have  discharged  three  hundred  and  seventy  or 
more  shot  and  shell  in  this  engagement,  but  inflicted  no  serious  damage  on  the 
Kearsarge.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  took  effect  in  and  about  the  hull,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  about  the  masts  and  rigging. 

The  Kearsarge  fired  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  projectiles,  of  which  one 
alone  killed  and  wounded  eighteen  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  and  disabled  one 
of  her  guns. 

Three  persons  were  wounded  on  the  Kearsarge.  The  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  Alabama  is  unknown.  Seventeen  of  the  wounded,  two  of  them 
in  a  dying  condition,  were  brought  on  board  the  Kearsarge.  One  hundred  and 
fifteen  officers  and  men  of  the  Alabama's  crew  reached  the  shores  of  England 
and  France. 

The  battery  of  the  Kearsarge  consisted  of  seven  guns,  viz:  two  X  1-inch,  one 
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30-pounder  rifle,  and  four  light  32-pounders.  That  of  the  Alabama  consisted  of 
eight  guns — one  heavy  68-pounder,  of  9,000  pounds  weight;  one  100-pounder 
rifle,  and  six  heavy  32-pounders.  In  the  engagement  the  Alabama  fought  seven 
guns  and  the  Kearsarge  five. 

This  has  been  the  only  fair  and  open  sea  fight  which  our  naval  men  have  been 
able  to  secure,  as  yet,  during  the  war;  and  it  occurred  in  the  English  channel,  in 
sight  of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  In  size,  armament,  and 
complement  of  men,  the  combatants  were  as  near  equal  perhaps  as  could  have 
been  arranged.  Most  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama  were  Englishmen,  and  the  gun- 
ners admitted  to  have  been  picked  men  of  her  Majesty's  gunnery  ship  the  Excellent. 

Some  latent  remains  of  pride  which  belong  to  the  profession,  and  which 
animated  his  earlier  and  more  honorable  life  while  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  undoubtedly  had  an  influence  in  inducing  the  pirate  commander  to  meet  a 
naval  antagonist,  after  his  long  career  of  robbery  and  plunder  of  unarmed  ves- 
sels, in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might,  if  successful,  restore  to  him  some  portion  of 
the  respect  he  had  forfeited,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  him  of  some  of  the 
debasement  he  has  never  ceased  to  feel,  even  when  applauded  by  those  foreign 
partisans  who  hated  the  country  he  had  deserted.  But  the  same  dishonor 
marked  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  during  his  whole  ignoble  career.  Before 
leaving  Cherbourg  he  deposited  the  chronometers  and  other  trophies  of  his 
robberies  on  shore.  When  beaten  and  compelled  to  surrender,  he  threw  over- 
board the  sword  that  was  no  longer  his  own,  and  abusing  the  generous  confidence 
of  his  brave  antagonist  he  stole  away  in  the  English  tender,  whose  owner  proved 
himself,  by  his  conduct,  a  fit  companion  for  the  dishonored  and  beaten  corsair. 

Having  surrendered,  he  cannot  relieve  himself  of  his  obligations  as  a  prisoner 
of  war- until  he  shall  be  regularly  exchanged.  He,  and  each  of  his  surviving 
officers  and  crew,  whether  received  upon  the  Kearsarge  or  the  Deerhound,  are, 
and  will  be,  held  to  be  prisoners  of  war  and  amenable  to  the  laws  which  govern 
civilized  communities.  A  predatory  rover  may  set  the  laws  of  nations,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  own  country,  at  defiance,  but  in  doing  so  he  must  abide  the 
consequences. 

The  Florida  originally  sailed  from  England  under  the  name  of  Oreto,  and 
under  that  name  she  was,  on  reaching  Nassau,  brought  before  the  court  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  consul,  who  was  satisfied  that  she  was  in  the  rebel 
interest  and  intended  as  a  rebel  cruiser.  The  neutral  authorities  decided  in 
favor  of  the  vessel,  which  was  permitted  to  proceed.  Leaving  Nassau  she  went 
to  Green  Cay,  where  she  received  on  board  the  armament  sent  out  for  her  from 
England,  ran  into  Mobile,  changed  her  name  to  Florida,  and  has  since,  fleeing 
from  all  naval  vessels,  carried  on  predatory  war  on  American  commerce,  cap- 
turing and  destroying  unarmed  merchantmen,  without  ever  pending  in  a  vessel 
for  adjudication. 

In  February  last,  availing  herself  of  a  dark  night,  she  escaped  from  Brest, 
eluding  the  Kearsarge,  which  was  off  that  port.  In  June  she  visited  the  neutral 
port  of  St.  George's,  Bermuda,  and  remained  there  nine  days,  receiving  all  the 
coal  and  supplies  necessary  for  a  long  piratical  cruise.     Leaving  St.  George's  on 
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the  27tli  of  that  month,  she  remained  outside,  but  in  sight,  for  three  or  four 
days,  boarding*  all  vessels  that  approached  the  island.  On  the  10th  of  July  she 
captured  the  Electric  Spark,  near  our  coast,  while  several  vessels  were  cruising 
for  her,  but  she  escaped,  and  Avas  next  heard  from  at  TencrifYe,  on  the  4th  of 
August.  Subsequently,  entering  the  bay  of  San  Salvador,  Brazil,  she  encoun- 
tered the  steamer  Wachusett,  commanded  by  Commander  Collins,  to  whom  she 
surrendered,  and  by  Avhom  she  was  brought  in  a  leaky  and  dilapidated  condition 
to  Hampton  Roads.  Here,  while  at  anchor,  an  army  transport  came  in  collision 
with  the  shattered  vessel,  which  sunk  a  few  days  after  near  the  wreck  of  the 
Cumberland. 

The  Georgia,  another  English-built  naval  vessel  which  cruised  under  the 
rebel  flag,  repaired  to  Cherbourg  in  February,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the 
Mersey,  where  she  changed  owners.  Her  armament  was  removed  from  her  and 
she  left  Liverpool  for  Lisbon.  On  the  15th  of  August  Commodore  T.  T\ 
Craven,  of  the  Niagara,  fell  in  with  her  in  latitude  39°  16'  north,  longitude  9° 
39'  west,  sailing  under  the  English  flag.  Commodore  Craven  took  possession 
of  the  vessel  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  putting  a  prize  crew  on  board  of  her,  he  sent 
her  to  the  United  States. 

The  Tallahassee,  an  English-built  blockade  runner  from  Liverpool,  which 
port  she  left  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  under  the  name  of  the  Atlanta,  was 
engaged  in  violating  the  blockade,  running  between  Bermuda  and  Wilmington. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  valid  transfer  of  ownership  of  this  vessel  has  ever 
taken  place,  but  am  induced  to  believe  she  is  now,  while  depredating  on  our 
commerce,  registered  as  a  British  vessel  in  the  custom-house  at  Liverpool. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  that  particular,  this  English-built  neutral  vessel, 
which  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  unneutral  employment  of  carrying 
supplies  to  the  rebels  who  are  waging  war  upon  our  government,  came  out  of 
Wilmington  early  in  August,  armed,  officered,  and  manned  for  predatory  war- 
fare, and  under  the  command  of  J.  T.  Wood,  formerly  of  our  navy,  commenced 
the  piratical  work  of  destroying  peaceful  merchant  ships,  robbing  them  of  money 
and  other  valuables,  and  retaining  as  trophies  of  his  heroism  the  stolen  chro- 
nometers. Information  of  the  operations  of  this  vessel  reached  the  department 
on  the  12th  of  August,  and  orders  were  immediately  sent  for  all  the  available 
vessels  within  convenient  distance  to  start  at  once  in  pursuit.  Several  vessels 
proceeded  to  sea  that  evening,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  sixteen  vessels  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Newport,  and  Hampton  Roads  were  in  search 
of  her.  But  she  reached  Halifax  in  safety.  Instead  of  remaining  there  nine 
days,  getting  supplies,  as  did  the  Florida  at  Bermuda,  the  authorities  would 
permit  her  to  receive  only  a  limited  quantity  of  coals,  and  she  was  therefore 
but  a  short  time  in  that  port.  The  Pontoosuc  arrived  in  pursuit  of  her  a  few 
hours  after  her  departure.     She  was  at  last  accounts  in  Wilmington. 

THE    NAVAL    FORCE. 

The  subjoined  statements  present  a  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including 
vessels  under  construction  on  the  1st  of  December,  1864,  with  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  navy  in  December,  1863  and  18G4. 
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A  tabular  statement  is  appended  of  the  number  of  naval  vessels,  of  every 
class,  that  have  been  constructed,  or  are  in  the  course  of  construction,  since 
March  4,  1861. 

General  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under  construction,  Dec,  1864. 


£5  > 

Description. 

No.  of 
guns. 

No.  of 
tons. 

113 

1,426 
524 

275 
614 

921 

850 

169, 231 

51,878 
80,  596 
60,  380 

78, 762 
69, 549 

52 
71 

Paddle-wheel  steamers  especially  constructed  for  naval  purposes. .. 

149 
174 

Screw  steamers  purchased,  captured,  &c,  fitted  for  naval  purposes. 
Paddle-wheel  steamers  purchased,  captured,  &c,  fitted  for  naval 

112 

Total 

671 

4,610 

510  396 

Comparative  state?nent  of  the  navy,  December,  1863  and  1864. 


d  w 

Description. 

No.  of 
guns. 

No.  of 
tons. 

671 

4,610 
4,  443 

510, 396 

588 

467, 967 

83 

J  67 
146 

42, 429 

13  084 

26 

Total   losses  by  shipwreck,  in  battle,  capture,   &c,  during  the 

Actual  addition  to  the  navy  from  December,  1863,  to  Decem- 
ber, 1864 

109 

313 

55,513 

Vessels  constructed  for  the  navy  since  March  4,  1861. 


No. 

Description. 

Guns. 

Tonnage 

Screw  sloops,  Ammonoosuc  class,  17  to  19  guns,  3,213  to  3,713 

121 

8 
200 

50 

130 

40 

74 

23,  637 

1 

2,638 

8 
2 

Screw  sloops,  spar  deck,  Java  class,  25  guns  and  3,177  tons  each. . . 
Screw  sloops,  spar  deck,  Hassalo  class,  25  guns  and  3,365  tons 

25, 416 
6,730 

10 

Screw  sloops,   clippers,    single  deck,  Contoocook  class,   13  guns 

23,  480 

4 

Screw  sloops,  Kearsarge  class,  8  to  12  guns,  and  averaging  1,023 

4,092 

6 

Screw  sloops,  Shenandoah  class,  8  to  16  guns  and  1,367  to  1,533 

8,584 

2 
8 
4 
8 
23 
9 

Screw  sloops,  Ossipee  class,  10  to  13  guns  and  1,240  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Serapis  class,  12  guns  and  1,380  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Resaca  class,  8  guns  and  831  to  900  tons  each 

Screw  sloops,  Nipsic  class,  7  to  12  guns  and  59S  tons  each 

Screw  gunboats,  Unadilla  class,  4  to  7  guns  and  507  tons  each 

Screw  tugs,  Pinta  class,  2  guns  and  350  tons  each 

23 
96 
32 
7] 

123 

18 

2,480 
11,040 

3,462 

4,744 
11,661 

3,150 
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Vessels  constructed  for  the  navy  since  March  4,  1861 — Continued. 


No. 


Description. 


Guns.     Tonnage 


2 
13 
26 
7 
1 
141 


62 


Screw  tugs,  Pilgrim  class,  2  guns  and  170  tons  each 

Paddle-wheel  steamers,    double-enders,    Octorara  class,    7   to  11 

guns  and  730  to  955  tons  each 

Paddle-wheel   steamers,  double-enders,  Sassacus   class,  10  to  14 

guns  and  974  tons  each 

Paddle-wheel  steamers,  of  iron,  double-enders,  Mohongo  class,  10 

guns  and  1,030  tons  each 

Paddle-wheel  steamer,  of  iron,  double-ender,  Wateree,  12  guns 

and  974  tons 

IRON-CLAD  VESSELS. 

Sea-going  casemated  vessels,  Dunderberg  and  New  Ironsides 

Sea-going  turret  vessels,  Puritan,  Dictator,  and  Roanoke , 

•Double  turret  vessels,  Kalamazoo  class,   4  guns  and  3,200  tons 

each 

Double  turret  vessels,  Monadnock   class,  4   guns  and  1,564  tons 

each 

Double  turret  vessel,  Onondaga,  4  guns  and  1,250  tons , 

Double  turret  vessels,  Winnebago  class,   4   guns   and  970  tons 

each 

Single  turret  vessels,  Canonicus  class,  2  guns  and  1,034  tons  each 
Single  turret  vessels,  Passaic  class,  2  to  4  guns  and  844  tons  each. 
Single  turret  vessels,  Yazoo  class,  1  to  2  guns  and  614  tons  each. .. 

Single  turret  vessels,  Sandusky  and  Marietta,  2  guns  each 

Single  turret  vessels,  Ozark,  Neosho,  and  Osage,  2  to  7  guns  each 
Casemated  vessels,  Tuscumbia  and  Chillicothe,  5  and  3  guns  re- 
spectively   

Total 


4  340 

98  11,024 

272  25,324 

70  7,210 

12  .  974 


1,  442 

175, 986 

28 

8,  576 

12 

9,733 

16 

12, 800 

16 
4 

6,256 
1,250 

16 

3,880 

16 
21 
35 
4 

8,272 

7,596 

12,  280 

953 

13 

1,624 

8 

768 

189 

73,  988 

1,631 


249, 974 


The  foregoing  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  number  and  description  of  ves- 
sels that  have  been  constructed,  or  put  in  the  course  of  construction,  for  the 
navy  since  the  institution  of  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebel- 
lion. Some  of  them  have  been  built  by  contract;  others  by  the  government, 
in  the  several  navy  yards.  If  we  add  to  the  number  those  constructed  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  within  the  same  period,  that  have  been  lost  by  ship- 
wreck, in  battle,  &c,  viz  :  the  sloops  Housatonic  and  Adirondack,  and  the  iron- 
clads Monitor,  Weehauken,  Keokuk,  Indianola,  and  Tecumseh,  the  aggregate 
would  be  210  vessels,  1,675  guns,  and  256,755  tons. 

Picket-boats,  and  small  craft  built  for  especial  purposes,  are  not  embraced 
in  this  statement. 


CONSTRUCTION    OF    NAVAL    VESSELS. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the  navy  consisted  of  sailing  vessels, 
a  few  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and  screw  vessels  with  auxiliary  steam-power. 
Among  the  latter,  the  principal  and  most  important  were  the  steam  frigates, 
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which,  on  account  of  their  great  draught  of  water,  were  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  cruisers  on  foreign  stations  as  flag-ships,  for  which 
indeed  they  were  intended.  These  vessels  had  been  built  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  their  day;  some  of  them,  the  Mississippi  for  instance,  had  been  in 
service  more  than  twenty  years.  When  constructed  the  principal  object  in 
view  was  armament,  not  speed,  and  they  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
vessels  of  other  naval  powers.  For  attacks  on  forts,  when  accessible  to  naval 
attacks,  or  to  protect  troops  in  landing,  they  can  still  render  service.  Time 
was  required  to  repair  and  place  in  proper  condition  such  of  these  vessels  as 
were  dismantled,  and  also  those  which  were  recalled  from  service  abroad.  The 
sailing  men-of-war  had  become  useless  for  fighting  purposes.  In  the  emergency 
that  devolved  upon  it  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  the  department  resorted 
to  the  commercial  marine,  and  purchased  every  available  merchant  steamer  that 
could  advantageously  be  converted  into  a  naval  vessel,  and  be  used  to  enforce 
the  blockade. 

The  want  of  a  class  of  small,  heavily  armed,  propeller  vessels  was  felt,  and 
the  department  immediately  proceeded,  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  without 
any  appropriation  or  authorization  by  Congress,  to  contract  for  the  construction 
of  twenty-three  gunboats,  of  which  the  Unadilla,  Pinola,  and  Wissahickon, 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  afloat,  armed,  and 
manned  within  four  months  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  participated  in  the 
attack  on  Port  Royal ;  others  took  part  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  passing  the 
forts  and  in  capturing  New  Orleans.  These  gunboats  continue  to  maintain  a 
good  reputation,  and  their  steam  machinery  gives  satisfaction.  Well  adapted 
as  they  are  for  guarding  our  coast,  a  larger  description  was  needed  for  ocean 
service,  and  four  vessels  of  the  class  of  the  Ossipee,  mounting  each  two  guns  of 
eleven  inches,  were  built.  There  were  also  four  vessels  of  slightly  less  tonnage 
constructed,  carrying  the  same  armament,  of  which  the  Kearsarge  is  the  type. 
The  Shenandoah  is  the  type  of  six  vessels,  mounting  each  three  eleven-inch 
guns,  all  of  which  sustain  a  high  reputation.  The  heavy  guns  mentioned  con- 
stitute the  principal  armament  of  the  several  classes  named,  but  they  each  have 
in  addition  from  two  to  six  guns  of  less  calibre.  All  of  these  vessels  are  screw 
steamers,  suitable  for  sea  cruising ;  but  for  the  shallow  sounds  and  bays,  the 
rivers  and  bayous,  often  narrow  and  tortuous,  another  and  different  class,  draw- 
ing less  water,  was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  for  them  competition  was  invited. 
To  turn  in  these  frequently  restricted  channels  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  suggested  the  principle  of  a  fighting 
vessel  with  a  double  bow  and  rudder  at  each  end.  Twelve  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ers constructed  on  this  principle  were  built,  some  in  the  navy  yards  and  others 
by  contract.  The  Port  Royal  and  the  Sonoma  are  types  of  this  class.  An 
additional  number,  amounling  to  twenty-seven,  of  these  double-bowed  paddle- 
wheel  vessels  have  been  built,  almost  all  of  them  by  contract.  The  Sassacus, 
which  was  distinguished  in  the  attack  on  the  rebel  ram  in  Albemarle  sound,  the 
Metacomet,  conspicuous  in  Mobile  bay,  and  the  Eutaw,  are  types  of  these  ves- 
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sels.  Eight  of  this  class  are  built  or  building  of  iron,  and  will  have  strength 
sufficient  for  sea  service  as  well  as  for  inland  waters.  One  of  them,  the  Wa- 
teree,  sent  round  Cape  Horn,  reached  San  Francisco  in  September  last,  and  is 
on  duty  in  the  Pacific. 

In  order  to  have  armed  vessels  suitable  for  naval  operations  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  the  department  invited  plans  and  propositions  from 
ship-builders  and  others  acquainted  with  those  waters,  and  the  vessels  built  on 
those  rivers  have  been  chiefly  from  the  plans  submitted  by  parties  thus  invited. 
Two  of  these  vessels,  built  at  St.  Louis,  participated  in  the  action  with  the 
rebel  ram  Tennessee,  and  have  done  good  service  in  Mobile  bay. 

The  entire  class  of  monitor  or  turreted  vessels  has  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence during  this  war,  and  the  coast  and  harbor  iron-clads  have  been  serviceable 
in  James  river,  at  Charleston,  and  at  Mobile.  Modifications  and  improvements 
have  been  made  in  this  class  of  armored  vessels. 

The  pressure  for  iron-clads  of  light  draught,  which  could  ascend  the  rivers 
and  penetrate  the  sounds  and  bays  along  our  coast,  was  felt  to  be  a  necessity 
The  operations  of  our  armies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  inland  water  and 
adjacent  to  the  rivers  required  the  constant  presence  of  gunboats.  But  the 
men  thus  employed,  as  well  as  the  magazines  and  machinery  of  the  vessels 
are  exposed,  especially  in  the  narrow  streams  with  high  and  wooded  banks. 
Some  vessels,  and  not  a  few  valuable  lives,  have  been  lost  by  these  exposures, 
and  in  order  to  afford  all  possible  protection  to  the  gallant  men  who  encounter 
these  dangers,  the  department  considered  it  a  duty  to  provide  armored  vessels 
of  light  draught  for  their  security.  Contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty  vessels  on  the  monitor  principle,  each  to  carry  two  11-inch 
guns,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  and  to  draw  but  seven  feet  of  water. 

It  was  ascertained,  however,  when  the  first  two  approached  completion,  that 
their  draught  of  water  was  more  than  was  intended.  The  heavy  armor  and  the 
two  11-inch  guns,  with  the  machinery  to  give  them  proper  speed,  involved  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  each  of  them.  When  making  these  ne- 
cessary alterations,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  under  applications  from  some  of 
the  commanders  of  squadrons  for  boats  that  should  present  but  a  small  rise 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  dispense  with  the  turrets  in  five  of  these  light 
draught  vessels,  with  a  view  to  special  operations.  The  remaining  fifteen  were 
ordered  to  be  enlarged  by  raising  their  decks,  thereby  giving  them  additional 
tonnage  and  greater  draught  and  making  them  more  efficient,  but  in  other  re- 
spects carrying  out  the  original  design.  This  work  is  now  being  performed,  and 
most  of  the  vessels  are  near  completion. 

The  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the  necessities  of  the  war  have  stimulated 
the  inventive  faculties  of  our  countrymen  to  vast  improvements  in  vessels,  in 
engines,  in  ordnance,  and  projectiles.  That  in  some  instances  they  are  not  at 
first  entirely  successful  is  not  surprising.  Mistakes  and  even  failures  will 
occur.  In  nearly  every  class  of  vessels  that  have  been  built,  and  especially 
those  that  are  armored,  more  or  less  alterations  have  been  found  necessary  while 
they  were  being  constructed.     Only  two  of  the  monitor  class   of  vessels — the 
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Dictator  and  Puritan — are  proposed  for  sea-service.  Their  success,  of  which 
the  inventor  and  builder  is  sanguine,  is  among  the  experiments  that  the  period 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  country  have  imposed  upon  the  department. 

Four  turreted  vessels  have  been  built  in  the  navy  yards  of  wood  and  cased 
with  iron,  differing  therein  from  the  original  monitors,  which  are  exclusively  of 
iron.  One  of  them,  the  Monadnock,  now  in  commission,  has  performed  her 
trips  from  Boston  to  Hampton  Roads  with  entire  satisfaction,  giving  assurance 
that  this  experiment,  deviating  in  essential  respects  from  others,  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  draught  of  water  of  the  Monadnock  is  twelve  feet,  and  with 
two  independent  screws  she  has  a  speed  of  ten  knots.  Four  other  similar  ves- 
sels of  a  still  more  formidable  and  invulnerable  character  are  building. 

The  only  sea-going  iron-clad  ships,  besides  the  two  turreted  vessels  already 
mentioned,  are  the  New  Ironsides,  built  in  1862;  the  Roanoke,  one  of  the  old 
frigates  which  has  been  armored,  and  the  Dunderberg,  a  casemate  vessel.  For 
this  vessel  the  contractor  has  promised  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots  at  sea. 

The  department  has,  on  several  occasions,  invited  propositions  for  iron,  sea- 
going, armored  ships,  but  Congress  having  declined  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations, no  measures  have  been  taken  for  their  construction. 

The  vessels  recently  built,  and  at  present  constructing  in  the  navy  yards,  are 
of  wood,  the  smaller  class  of  them  being  gunboats,  eight  of  which  are  of  the 
class  of  the  Nipsic,  of  600  tons,  mounting  one  heavy  pivot  and  four  broadside 
guns.  There  are  four  of  the  class  of  the  Nantucket,  of  900  tons,  mounting  one 
heavy  pivot,  with  six  broadside  guns.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  four  ves- 
sels of  the  class  of  the  Algona,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,350  tons,  and  proportionate 
armament.  All  of  these  vessels  have  very  considerable  steam-power,  and  will, 
as  some  of  them  have  already  proved,  be  efficient  cruisers  at  sea. 

The  immediate  wants  of  the  blockade  having  been  supplied  by  the  vessels 
built  and  altered  in  the  navy  yards,  and  by  purchase  of  the  best  merchant  steamers 
capable  of  bearing  heavy  armament,  the  attention  of  the  department  has  been 
bestowed  on  larger  and  more  imposing  ships,  such  as  would  be  formidable  not 
only  for  home  defence  but  for  foreign  service.  The  position  and  influence  of  a 
nation  among  the  great  commercial  and  maritime  powers  of  the  world  are  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  its  naval  ability.  Limited  appropriations  have  already 
been  made  by  Congress  for  vessels  of  this  character.  Each  succeeding  year  of 
this  war  has  produced  from  foreign  ship  yards  steamers  of  greater  speed  to  run 
the  blockade,  and  the  reliable  preventive  of  this  illicit  trade  must  be  found  in 
vessels  of  increased  steam-power.  By  making  them  of  sufficient  size  they  will 
be  formidable,  not  only  to  neutral  violators  of  our  laws,  but  to  any  enemy.  Of 
the  vessels  on  which  some  sacrifice  of  armament  has  been  made  to  obtain  speed 
there  are  seven  building,  three  of  which  are  already  launched,  and  the  others  will 
soon  be  ready.  Two  of  these  vessels  are  being  built  by  contract,  and  five  in  the 
navy  yards.  This  class  of  vessels  is  represented  by  the  Ammonoosuc  and  the 
Chattanooga.  There  are  also  in  progress  of  construction  twenty  vessels  with 
steam  machinery  of  rather-less  power,  but  which  are  to  be  much  more  heavily 
armed.     Ten  of  these,  of  the  class  of  the  Illinois,  the  Guerriere,  and  the  Java, 
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have  covered  gun-decks,  and  will  carry  twenty  heavy  guns.  Two  will  have  a 
plating  of  thin  iron  as  a  protection  from  shells.  The  remaining  ten,  of  the  class 
of  the  Contoocook  and  Manitou,  building  in  the  navy  yards,  are  of  less  size  but 
with  equal  machinery  and  intended  for  greater  speed.  As  all  of  them  will  be 
provided  with  masts  and  sails,  they  can  be  cruising  vessels  and  used  on  foreign 
stations. 

STEAM  MACHINERY. 

As  our  navy  has  become  not  only  exclusively  a  steam  navy,  but  a  very  large 
one,  with  an  enormous  consumption  of  coal  and  great  expenditure  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  machinery,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  consequence 
that  only  the  best  machinery  be  obtained  for  it.  This  problem  is  one  of  very 
difficult,  costly,  and  slow  solution.  The  great  maritime  countries  of  England 
and  France  have  not  yet  solved  it,  either  in  the  commercial  or  war  marine,  and 
at  this  hour  the  best  authorities  do  not  agree  upon  it.  So  many  conditions  enter 
into  the  problem  that  as  prominence  is  given  more  or  less  to  one  or  the  other 
different  conclusions  are  reached.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  question  is  purely  a 
practical  one,  it  can  only  be  answered  by  extensive  experience  and  accurate  ob- 
servations. Mindful  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  the  department,  notwith- 
standing the  great  pressure  upon  its  resources  by  the  war,  has  kept  it  in  view 
and  promoted  by  every  means  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  information. 
The  proportions  of  hulls  have  been  varied  with  a  view  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive development  of  speed  in  proportion  to  given  power ;  machinery  has  been 
constructed  upon  different  types  and  systems,  and  the  department  has  encouraged 
all  offers  from  citizens,  as  well  as  from  its  own  officers,  to  build  new  machinery 
that  gave  promise  of  improvement.  The  navy  at  this  moment  contains  marine 
machinery  on  an  extensive  scale  of  every  kind;  their  results  are  in  its  log- 
books, from  which  can  be  determined  their  various  merits,  both  for  general  ser- 
vice and  for  particular  applications. 

In  the  new  screw  gunboats  machinery  has  been  used  designed  by  Corless,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.;  J.  Ericsson,  of  New  York;  William  Wright,  of  Woodruff  & 
Beach's  establishment  at  Hartford;  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  of  the  department.  This  was  competitive  ma- 
chinery to  be  of  equal  power  propelling  the  same  hull. 

In  the  double-bowed  paddle-wheel  steamers  machinery  has  been  employed 
designed  by  Merrick  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia;  by  E.  N.  Dickerson,  and  by 
the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

In  the  large  sloops-of-war,  of  three-thousand  tons  and  over,  competitive  ma- 
chinery is  being  placed  by  the  above  parties,  and  by  J.  Ericsson. 

In  the  frigates  and  sloops  of  the  old  navy,  and  in  some  of  those  built  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  administration,  machinery  was  employed  designed  by 
most  of  the  principal  establishments  in  the  country.  The  Fulton  Iron  Works 
and  Morgan  Iron  Works,  of  New  York ;  Messrs.  Woodruff  &  Beach,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  Harrison  Loring,  and  the  Atlantic  Works,  of  Boston  ;  Merrick 
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&  Sons,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Vulcan  Works,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Steam  Engineering. 

In  these  vessels  nearly  every  variety  and  type  of  engine,  of  valve  gear,  of 
rate  of  expansion,  of  surface  condenser,  of  screw  propeller,  and  of  boilers,  have 
been  thoroughly  tested ;  but  the  results  thus  far  show  that  the  machinery  de- 
signed by  the  Steam  Engineering  Bureau  of  the  department  has  not  been  sur- 
passed, perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  of  its  competitors,  while  in  many  cases 
their  results  have  been  greatly  below  it. 

In  its  iron-clads  the  department  has  experimented  by  the  construction  of 
different  classes  and  sizes,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  propelled  by  one  screw,  and 
by  two  screws,  working  independently  of  each  other.  In  its  most  recent  con- 
structions, of  the  Miantonomah  class,  a  wooden  vessel  designed  by  the  naval 
constructors  and  built  at  the  navy  yards,  with  Ericsson  turrets,  and  machinery 
designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  a  high  rate  of  speed,  perfect  ven- 
tilation, impregnability,  and  the  enormous  battery  of  four  fifteen-inch  guns, 
have  been  combined  in  a  vessel  of  the  moderate  size  of  1,564  tons,  drawing  only 
twelve  feet  of  water.  These  vessels  are  free  from  the  disadvantage  of  fouling, 
which  so  greatly  reduces  the  speed  of  iron  ones. 

Others  of  this  type,  but  of  increased  tonnage,  are  in  process  of  construction, 
to  have  still  higher  speed  and  be  adapted  to  coast  service. 

In  the  steamers  bought  from  the  commercial  marine  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  captured  blockade  runners,  now  adapted  for  naval  service,  are  to  be  found 
every  variety  of  machinery,  both  screw  and  paddle-wheel,  constructed  either  in 
this  country  or  Great  Britain.  So  far  as  the  exigencies  of  the  war  would  per- 
mit, the  different  types  of  machinery  have  been  submitted  to  careful  experiment 
to  ascertain  their  rejative  merits.  Nearly  every  variety  of  boiler  and  of  ex- 
pansive gear,  of  rate  of  expansion,  and  of  saturated  and  superheated  steam, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  accurate  experiment,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
files  of  the  department  contain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  on  these 
subjects.  A  chief  engineer  of  the  navy  has  been  sent  to  Europe  to  collect  in- 
formation on  these  topics  in  addition  to  the  published  accounts  and  official 
reports. 

Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  coals  of  the  seaboard  States  have  been  the  subject  of 
careful  experiment,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  comparative  value  for  naval 
purposes.  A  board  of  engineers  has  also  experimented  with  petroleum  as  a 
substitute  for  coal  in  naval  steamers. 

As  opinion  appears  to  have  settled  upon  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical 
tubular  boilers  as  the  only  ones  proper  for  naval  service,  the  department  has  had 
one  of  each  kind  manufactured,  according  to  designs  furnished  by  a  board  of 
nine  engineers,  employed  in  the  principal  private  steam-engine  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  country,  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  for  the 
purpose  of  accurate  experiments  to  determine  their  respective  merits.  These 
experiments  will  be  of  the  most  elaborate  nature,  and  will,  it  is  presumed,  ena- 
ble a  choice  to  be  made.     They  are  now  in  progress. 

A  commission  of  nine,   on  practical  engineering,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
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department,  consisting  of  three  from  the  Academy  of  Science,  three  from  the 
Franklin  Institute,  [and  three  on  the  part  of  the  department — all  eminent  in 
physical  science — to  devise  the  proper  apparatus,  and  make  the  necessary  ex- 
periments therewith,  to  ascertain  by  practical  results  the  economy  of  using  steam 
with  different  degrees  of  expansion.  These  experiments,  which  are  now  in 
progress,  will  he  as  elaborate  and  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 
And  under  the  practical  conditions  of  steam  engineering,  it  is  believed  they  will 
indisputably  set  at  rest  the  amount  of  gain  to  be  obtained  from  using  steam  with 
different  measures  of  expansion,  and  also  determine  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  valve  gear,  steam  pressure,  &c,  besides  settling  many  incidental 
questions  of  great  importance. 

Nothing  has  been  left  undone  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  and  putting  in  use 
all  valuable  improvements  in  steam  machinery,  and  no  occasion  neglected  of 
experimentally  determining  the  data  necessary  for  correct  opinion. 

The  competitive  engines  and  boilers  now  under  construction  and  trial  will 
furnish  information  which  will  be  of  great  public  utility. 

NAVY  YARD  FOR  IRON  VESSELS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  naval  vessels,  is  causing  a 
revolution  in  maritime  warfare  which  the  ablest  minds  have  long  predicted  would 
be  the  result  of  this  agency,  but  which  is  not  yet  to  its  fullest  extent  appreciated. 
It  changes  the  whole  character  of  blockade,  and  in  future  wars  it  will  be  found 
that  a  few  fast  privateers  by  steam  will  harass  or  annihilate  the  commerce  of 
the  most  powerful  belligerent  nations. 

Our  country  has  been  compelled  by  this  civil  war  to  take  the  initiative  in 
organizing  a  vast  steam  navy  with  which  to  establish  and*  enforce  the  blockade 
of  our  whole  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  also  to 
suppress  the  depredations  of  semi-piratical  privateers,  built  by  skilled  English 
mechanics  in  English  ship-yards,  and  manned  by  Englishmen,  which,  under  the 
rebel  flag  have  roved  the  ocean,  destroying  our  merchant  shipping,  and  have 
found  refuge  and  supplies  in  English  and  neutral  ports. 

When  hostilities  commenced,  our  government  had  provided  no  suitable  navy 
yard  with  machine  shops  and  foundries  to  manufacture  the  necessary  machinery 
for  our  rapidly  increasing  and  expanding  navy  ;  but  the  department  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  few  private  establishments,  which  it  could  divert  from 
other  engagements,  for  the  immense  work  that  was  calling  out  the  resources  of 
the  nation. 

Great  embarrassment  was  experienced  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  of  the 
government  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  war  and  although  the  naval  ser- 
vice and  the  country  are  suffering  constantly  from  this  neglect,  measures  for 
the  establishment  of  a  suitable  navy  yard  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
iron  vessels,  their  armature  and  steam  machinery  are  still  delayed. 

As  early  as  March,  1862,  and  on  several  occasions  since,  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  present  my  views  to  Congress  on  this   subject.     The  earnestness  and 
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frequency  with  which  it  has  been  brought  forward  must  find  an  apology  in  its 
great  importance. 

It  has  never  been  the  purpose  of  the  department,  in  any  of  its  suggestions 
or  recommendations,  to  increase  the  number  of  our  navy  }^ards,  nor  to  alter  their 
local  distribution.  The  yard  which  we  now  have  at  Philadelphia  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  our  present  or  future  wants.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  sub- 
stitute a  new  one  on  the  Delaware,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  League 
island,  within  the  limits  of  that  city,  if  adopted  as  a  site,  must  gradually  absorb 
the  works  at  the  present  yard,  which  would  then  be  discontinued. 

All  of  our  present  navy  yards,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  established  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  wooden  sailing  vessels.  Steam  and  armored  ves- 
sels have  superseded  these,  and  the  inability  of  our  present  establishments  for 
the  work  imposed  by  this  war  has  been  the  source  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  and 
often  of  great  disappointment  and  public  injury.  To  relieve  the  navy  yards 
from  work  which  they  have  but  limited  means  to  execute,  and  to  secure  neces- 
sary repairs,  the  department  has  been  compelled  to  establish  stations  for 
machinery,  and  means  of  refitment  at  Mound  City,  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
Ship  Island,  Pensacola,  Key  West,  Port  Royal,  Beaufort,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore. 
But  these  and  all  the  private  establishments  of  the  country,  besides  other  calls 
upon  them,  have  been  insufficient  to  keep  the  present  navy  in  necessary  order, 
so  that,  if  to  the  duty  of  blockading  there  were  added  ocean  conflicts  with  a 
naval  power  by  which  our  ships  would  be  often  disabled,  the  sad  spectacle 
would  be  presented  of  our  naval  vessels  laid  up  in  time  of  war  for  want  of  a 
proper  establishment  with  the  shops  and  means  to  repair  them. 

Our  country,  whose  strength  and  power  among  nations  must  ever  be  identi- 
fied with  and  maintained  by  its  navy,  and  which  possesses  in. such  abundance 
the  means  of  creating  and  sustaining  one,  has  not,  in  all  the  navy  yards  com- 
bined, the  appliances  possessed  by  single  establishments  in  England  and  France.. 
Were  there  outside  of  our  navy  yards  establishments  to  perform  promptly  the  re- 
quisite work  in  time  of  war,  I  should  not  at  this  time  again  press  the  subject  of  a 
navy  yard  for  iron  work,  for  the  construction  of  vessels  upon  the  consideration 
of  our  authorities.  But  although  the  department  has  generally  been  ably  and 
zealously  seconded  in  its  efforts  by  private  contractors,  yet  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  customer  but  the  government  for  much  of  this  heavy  class  of  iron  work,  forbids 
us  to  expect  that  individual  enterprise  will  be  prepared  to  execute  it  without  full 
remuneration  for  all  the  outlay  for  shops,  tools  and  machinery  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  preparation.  Besides  this,  unlimited  time  is  taken  by  them  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the 
delay  to  which  the  government  is  subjected,  that  in  October,  1S62,  contracts 
were  made  with  a  manufacturer  of  reputation  and  ability  for  making  and  set- 
ting up  the  turrets  of  the  Tonawanda  and  Miantonomah,  which  were  to  have  been 
completed  in  February,  1863,  but  they  will  probably  not  be  finished  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1865,  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  in  the  contract. 
At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  this  department  had  equipped,  and  at  its 
immediate  disposal,  three  vessels  of  war.     Those  which  were  laid  up,  and  those 
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which  were  recalled  from  abroad,  had  to  undergo  extensive  repairs,  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made.  The  government  has  not  even  at  this  time  an  estab- 
lishment where  a  shaft  can  be  made  for  our  steamers  or  a  plate  for  our  iron- 
clads. The  frontage  or  wharfage  at  all  our  navy  yards,  so  important  for  repairs' 
in  less  than  is  required  at  each  of  them. 

Our  next  contest  may  be  with  a  naval  power  which  will  attempt  to  direct 
upon  our  shores  a  course  of  operations  similar  to  those  which  we  have  applied 
to  the  southern  coast  for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  One  yard,  at  least,  where 
iron  vessels,  iron  armor,  and  iron  shafting  can  be  manufactured,  is  now  impera- 
tively necessary.  Among  the  considerations  that  should  control  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  such  a  yard  and  establishment,  which  shall  become  the  depot  for  the 
materials  collected  in  years  of  peace  with  which  to  build  and  repair  our  naval 
vessels,  and  where  will  be  aggregated  machinery  and  tools  such  as  at  present 
are  not  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  which,  when  once  procured,  could  not, 
if  destroyed,  be  easily  or  readily  replaced,  will  be  its  absolute  safety  from  attack 
by  sea  or  land.  So  far  as  is  possible  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  natural  ad- 
vantages in  obtaining  the  indispensable  security  for  such  an  establishment,  with- 
out depending  entirely  on  fortifications  and  artificial  means,  which  would  be 
more  costly  than  the  navy  yard  itself. 

The  additional  military  defences  of  Portsmouth,  England,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  proximity  of  that  great  naval  station  to  the  ocean,  and  its  consequent 
assailability  by  modern  ordnance,  are  now  being  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
$50,000,000. 

A  navy  yard,  if  we  have  one  for  naval  iron  work,  should  be  established  on 
fresh  water,  for  this  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  iron  vessels,  which  can- 
not be  laid  up  in  salt  water  during  peace.  Ready  access  to  coal,  iron,  and 
timber  is  also  important,  for  these  essential  articles  should  be  always  available 
on  the  inland  waters  without  exposure  to  an  enemy  by  coastwise  transportation. 
The  vicinity  of  a  large  city  where  skilled  artisans  can  be  obtained  without  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  facilities  of  markets  and  tenements  are  abundant,  should  be 
considered.  A  foundation  of  gravel  would,  for  the  purposes  of  machinery,  be 
preferable  to  stone.  An  extensive  water  frontage  must  also  be  secured.  For 
such  a  depot  and  establishment,  where  costly  machinery  and  material  would  ac- 
cumulate during  years  of  peace,  the  advantages  of  an  interior  location  are  most 
manifest.  These  favorable  conditions  are  to  be  obtained  nowhere  else  so  com- 
pletely as  on  the  Delaware  river ;  and  the  position  of  League  island,  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  presents  probably  a  stronger  combination  of 
the  points  that  are  necessary  than  any  other  location. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  competition  for  supposed  local  benefits  should  inter- 
fere with,  retard,  and  perhaps  entirely  defeat  the  government  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  so  important  a  national  establishment.  If  in  such  a  conflict  for  sectional 
favor  the  country  should  lose  forever  the  best  situation  for  such  a  navy  yard 
and  establishment,  the  result  would  be  always  deplored.  The  department  has 
studiously  avoided  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
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to  secure  a  navy  yard  at  New  London,  which  is  foreign  to  the  question  of  en- 
larging or  substituting  a  more  commodious  establishment  at  Philadelphia.  A 
multiplicity  of  small  yards,  similar  in  character,  crowded  into  one  section  of  the 
country,  was  not  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  department  in  the  suggestions  and 
recommendations  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  urged  upon  Congress.  There 
are  already  three  navy  yards  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  should  Congress  deem  it 
advisable  to  add  another  to  that  section  or  elsewhere,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
determination  will  not  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  government  from  having  a 
proper  establishment  for  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  iron  armor,  and  iron 
work  of  every  description  for  naval  purposes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
iron  and  coal  region  of  the  more  central  portions  of  the  Union.  Such  an  estab- 
lishment as  the  department  has  advised  on  the  Delaware  would  not  add  to  the 
number  of  yards,  but  would  be  a  mere  substitution,  without  one  dollar's  expense 
to  the  government  for  land,  of  the  more  commodious  and  extensive  grounds  and 
water  front  of  League  island,  in  place  of  the  present  limited  and  restricted  site 
at  Philadelphia,  which  is  wholly  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
a  yard  for  even  wooden  ships. 

Among  the  reasons  which  impel  me  again  to  introduce  this  subject  and  earn- 
estly press  it  upon  the  immediate  attention  of  Congress,  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Central  railroad  has  moved  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  por- 
tion of  the  least  valuable  part  of  League  island  for  a  depot.  The  objections 
urged  against  that  position  for  a  navy  yard,  with  its  workshops,  have  no  weight 
with  this  company,  which  requires  shops  and  heavy  work,  and  knows  its  own 
interest.  Unless,  therefore,  this  free  gift  of  over  six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
•with  a  water  front  of  twenty-three  feet  depth  extending  for  more  than  two 
miles,  within  the  limits  of-  Philadelphia,  should  be  accepted  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  it  will  probably  pass  into  private  hands,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable and  available  position  in  this  country  for  such  a  yard  will  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes,  and  lost  forever  to  the  government.  As  a  measure  of  ordinary 
prudence  it  is  most  earnestly  recommended  that  the  offer  of  League  island  be 
without  delay  accepted.  When  plans  for  its  improvement  shall  be  submitted, 
and  an  appropriation  asked,  with  a  view  of  transferring  the  works  at  the  present 
yard  to  the  new  location,  Congress  can  then  exercise  its  discretion  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  expenditure  proper  for  this  purpose. 

NAVY    YARD    ON    THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1864,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  "  authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  one  naval 
officer,  one  officer  of  the  engineer  corps,  and  one  civilian,  to  select  the  most  ap- 
proved site  for  a  navy  yard  or  naval  station  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or  upon 
one  of  its  tributaries,  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  Congress."  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  authority  conferred  on  me  by  this  act,  a  commission  has  been  con- 
stituted, and  is  now  engaged  in  making  the  required  examinations.  Rear- 
Admiral  Charles  IT.  Davis,  who  has  had  experience  as  commanding  officer  of 
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the  Mississippi  squadron,  was  appointed  senior  member  of  the  commission. 
The  Secretary  of  War  having  been  requested  to  name  a  suitable  officer  of  the 
engineer  corps  to  be  associated  on  this  commission,  and  having  named  and 
detailed  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  H.  Bowman  for  the  purpose,  that  officer  was  ap- 
pointed. George  W.  Blunt,  a  civilian  of  nautical  reputation  and  ability,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  is  the  third  gentleman  of  the  commission. 

NAVAL    RANK. 

There  is  in  the  naval  branch  of  the  public  service  no  rank  corresponding 
with  that  of  lieutenant  general.  Congress  has  established  the  grade  of  rear- 
admiral,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  major  general,  and  it  would  be  an  act 
of  recognition  eminently  deserved,  and  which  would  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
gallant  men  of  the  navy,  were  Congress  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  vice- 
admiral.     Such  honors  and  preferments  stimulate  heroes. 

Among  eminent  commanders  in  our  naval  service,  of  whom  the  nation  may 
well  be  proud,  we  have  one  who,  all  will  acknowledge,  merits  by  his  achievements 
as  high  rank  as  that  of  any  naval  officer  in  any  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  brilliant  victory  in  the  bay  of  Mobile,  more 
glorious,  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  incidents,  even,  than  the  memorable  conflict 
that  gave  us  the  possession  and  ultimately  restored  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  was,  beyond  question,  the  spontaneous  sentiment  of  the  country, 
that  the  veteran  hero  who  had  illustrated  our  naval  annals  by  these  grand  suc- 
cesses was  worthy  of  the  highest  honors,  and  should  be  promoted  to  the  highest 
naval  rank.  In  recommending,  therefore,  that  the  office  of  vice-admiral  should 
be  created,  and  the  appointment  conferred  on  Rear- Admiral  David  G.  Farragut, 
I  but  respond,  as  I  believe,  to  the  voice  and  wishes  of  the  naval  service  and  of 
the  whole  country. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  through  the  naval  committee,  has  heretofore  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  officers  on  the  active  list  in  the  grades  of 
commodore,  captain,  commander,  and  lieutenant  commander,  is  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  vessels  of  the  different  rates  required  by  law  to  be  commanded  by 
officers  of  these  grades.  A  small  increase  was  recommened  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  relative  to  filling  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  admiral  in  time  of 
peace.  My  letter  on  this  subject,  with  the  accompanying  draft  of  a  bill,  making 
provision  also  for  the  incorporation  into  the  regular  service  of  a  few  volunteer 
officers  who,  by  zeal,  ability,  and  service  during  the  war,  have  merited  this  re- 
ward, will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

ENLISTMENT. 

The  enactments  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  in  regard  to  enlistments  have 
been  in  their  operation  beneficial  to  the  naval  service,  and  in  a  great  degree  have 
corrected  the  unfortunate  legislation  of  the  preceding  session.  Not  only  the 
full  complement  of  men  required  has  entered  the  service,  but  a  surplus  of  many 
thousands  of  landsmen  have  offered,  who  could  not  be  received.  But  the  want 
of  seamen  is  still  felt.     Large  numbers  of  that  valuable  class  were  induced  to 
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enter  the  army  when  high  bounties  were  given  to  the  soldiers  and  withheld 
from  the  sailors.  Many  thousand  trained  seamen,  under  those  extraordinary 
inducements,  enlisted  in  the  army  before  the  legislation  for  the  two  branches  of 
the  public  service  was  equalized.  Although  the  law  now  authorizes  their  transfer 
to  the  navy,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  still  remain  in  the  army, 
where  landsmen  would  be  of  equal  service.  Seamen  are  experts,  and  cannot 
be  procured  by  draft,  or  secured  for  an  emergency  like  the  present,  any  more 
than  engineers  or  accomplished  gunnery  officers. 

Stimulated  by  patriotic  impulse,  men  may  volunteer  to  serve  their  country  in 
any  capacity,  but  they  cannot  be  made  available  as  seamen  without  training-  and 
experience  at  sea. 

The  organization  of  a  man-of-war  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  merchant 
vessel.  A  first-rate  sailor  will  soon  make  himself  at  home  on  board  of  any  ship, 
but  the  division  of  duties — the  system  of  petty  officers — the  exercise  at  quarters 
and  in  boats — the  discipline,  the  observances,  and  the  thorough  and  complete 
system  of  a  man-of-war,  are  unknown  out  of  naval  ships.  There  are  no  means 
by  which  to  teach  landsmen  to  become  sailors  except  on  shipboard,  and  there 
is  difficulty  in  inducing  native  Americans  to  enter  either  the  naval  or  merchant 
service.  In  other  countries  the  field  of  adventure  is  restricted ;  here  the  ave- 
nues are  many,  besides  ocean  life.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  State  but  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  nautical  school.  Encouragement  is  given  to  the  young  in  every 
other  calling  ;  but  the  naval  and  merchant  service,  in  time  of  peace,  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  foreigners  and  the  homeless  for  mariners  to  sail  their 
ships.  These  men,  who  hardly  touch  the  shores  without  finding  themselves  the 
victims  of  land-sharks,  and  who  scarcely  receive  a  thought  in  the  vast  and  gene- 
rous sanitary  operations,  put  in  motion  by  wealth  and  beneficent  patriotism, 
have  enriched  our  country  by  their  labors  in  commercial  employments;  and  in 
danger,  privation,  and  hardship,  have  adhered  with  unwavering  fidelity  to  the 
flag — never  disappointing  us,  and  never  giving  us  defeat. 

With  a  view  of  doing  some  measure  of  justice  to  this  meritorious  but  too 
much  neglected  class,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  their  elevation  and 
usefulness,  the  Sabine  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  a  school-ship  for 
boys.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  revival,  with  some  modifications,  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem, which,  while  it  was  continued,  worked  beneficially  for  the  sailor  and  the 
country.  Some  measures  are  requisite  to  elevate  the  condition  and  the  char- 
acter of  this  class  now,  when  the  sailor  is  neither  flogged  nor  taught  to  become 
a  drunkard — two  important  steps  in  the  right  direction  towards  making  him  a 
man  to  be  trusted  on  shore  as  well  as  afloat. 

Commencing  as  apprentices  on  the  school-ship,  it  would  be  well  to  open  to 
the  sailor  boy  the  way  to  promotion  by  giving  him  an  opportunity,  if  he  shall 
deserve  it,  of  entering  the  Naval  Academy.  From  among  the  apprentices  on 
the  school-ship,  a  selection  of  one-half  of  the  midshipmen  annually  appointed 
might  be  made  with  great  advantage  to  the  service  and  the  country.  These 
apprentices,  in  their  preliminary  training  on  the  school-ship  will  have  devel- 
oped their  capabilities  and,  aptitude  for  the  profession,  and  in  transferring  them 
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to  the  academy,  there  will  not  be  the  manifold  errors  which  attend  so  large  a 
portion  of  those  who  are  appointed  under  the  present  system.  Were  each  con- 
gressional district  authorized  to  place  two  or  more  apprentices  on  the  school- 
ship,  and  the  annual  selection  of  midshipmen,  or  one-half  of  the  midshipmen, 
directed  to  be  made  from  these  apprentices,  its  effect  would  be  most  beneficent  on 
the  sailor,  as  well  as  the  schools  and  the  service.  It  would  popularize  the 
navy,  and  open  to  those  who  may  have  enlisted  the  highest  positions  and 
honors  of  the  service. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

Congress  having  by  the  act  approved  May  21,  1864,  directed  that  "  the  Uni- 
ted States  Naval  Academy  shall  be  returned  to,  and  established  at,  the  Naval 
•  Academy  grounds  in  Annapolis,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  academic  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- five,"  it  will  be 
necessary  that  preparations  should  be  commenced  for  putting  the  buildings  and 
grounds  in  order  as  early  in  the  ensuing  spring  as  the  War  Department  can 
leave  them.  The  school  and  the  service  will  be  benefited  by  having  the  insti- 
tution permanently  established,  and  when  this  is  effected,  it  will  be  enabled  to 
pursue  its  career  under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the  efficient  training  of 
the  midshipmen. 

The  able  superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  has  preserved  his 
connexion  with  the  school  during  its  unsettled  state,  and  its  management, 
under  many  disadvantages,  has  been  creditable  to  him  and  his  associates. 

CADET    ENGINEERS. 

Preliminary  measures  have  been  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  authorizing  the  education  at  the  Naval  Academy  of  cadet 
engineers,  to  be  selected  from  youths  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  shall 
have  been  engaged  at  least  two  years  in  the  fabrication  of  steam  machinery.  A 
circular  has  been  issued  and  printed  in  the  papers  of  the  great  manufacturing 
cities,  inviting  applications  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

Before  this  plan  shall  be  put  in  operation,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  view  of 
the  radical  changes  which  have  been  wrought  by  steam  as  a  motive  power  for 
naval  vessels,  whether  steam-engineering  should  not  be  made  to  constitute  here- 
after a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  all  midshipmen,  so  that  in  our  future 
navy  every  line  officer  will  be  a  steam-engineer,  and  qualified  to  have  complete 
command  and  direction  of  his  ship.  Hereafter  every  vessel-of-war  must  be  a 
steam  vessel.  Those  designed  for  ocean  service  will  be  furnished  with  sails  in 
order  to  economize  fuel  while  cruising ;  the  present  and  future  navy  will  there- 
fore combine  sails  and  steam  as  motive  power,  and  seamanship  and  steam-engine 
driving  will  each  be  necessary  to  make  the  finished  professional  officer.  The 
officers  to  sail  and  navigate  a  ship  and  the  officers  to  run  the  steam-engine  are 
about  equal  in  number. 

The  department  is  not  aware  that  any  line-officer,  whatever  attention  may 
have  been  given  by  him  to  the  theoretical  study  of  steam,  is  yet  capable  of 
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taking  charge  of  an  engine,  nor  are  steam-engine  drivers  capable  of  taking  charge  of 
a  man-of-war,  navigating  her,  fighting  her  guns,  and  preserving  her  discipline. 
When  vessels  were  propelled  exclusively  by  sails,  there  were  but  two  officers, 
excepting  in  flag-ships,  the  surgeon  and  paymaster,  who  were  not  line-officers. 
But  under  the  present  naval  system  a  new  and  additional  corps  is  introduced,  as 
many  steam-engineers  being  required  for  a  vessel  as  there  are  line-officers ;  and, 
while  cruising  under  sail,  or  lying  in  port,  or  performing  any  duty  when  the 
engine  is  at  rest,  one-half  of  the  officers  are,  by  existing  regulations,  idle  and 
incapable  of  participating  in  duties  that  are  often  laborious  and  oppressive  on 
the  officers  of  the  line,  comparatively  speaking.  The  engineers  would  will- 
ingly share  these  duties  were  they  acquainted  with  them.  But  half  the  officers 
of  a  steamship  cannot  keep  watch,  cannot  navigate  her,  cannot  exercise  the 
great  guns  or  small  arms,  nor,  except  as  volunteers  under  a  line-officer,  take 
part  in  any  expedition  against  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
half  of  the  officers  are  incapable  of  managing  the  steam  motive  power,  or  of 
taking  charge  of  the  engine-room  in  an  emergency,  nor  can  the  commander  of  a 
vessel,  though  carefully  taught  every  duty  of  a  sailor  and  drill-officer,  understand, 
of  his  own  knowledge,  whether  the  engineers  and  firemen  are  competent  or  not. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  very  simple,  provided  the  principle  were  once  re- 
cognized and  adopted  of  making  our  officers  engine  drivers  as  well  as  sailors.  It 
would  not  be  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  present  status  of  line  officers  or 
engineers — the  change  would  be  too  radical ;  but  we  should  begin  by  teaching 
each  midshipman  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  line-officers  and  steam- 
engineers.  To  combine  the  two  in  one  profession,  so  that  officers  so  educated 
can  take  their  watch  alternately  in  the  engine-room  and  on  deck. 

Objection  may  be  made  that  the  duties  are  dissimilar,  and  that  steam-en- 
gine driving  is  a  specialty.  The  duties  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  seamanship 
and  gunnery.  When  seamanship  was  the  only  education  given  to  an  officer,  it 
was  not  believed  he  could  ever  learn  to  teach  sailors  to  drill,  and  a  sergeant 
of  marines  performed  the  duty  which  is  now  so  admirably  discharged  by  the 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy.  When  gunnery  became  a  specialty,  it  was 
inconsiderately  and  unwisely  proposed  to  have  a  corps  of  ordnance  officers  en- 
grafted upon  the  naval  service,  a  separate  organization,  which  should  draw  to 
itself  the  knowledge  so  necessary  to  each,  and  therefore  proper  to  be  distributed 
amongst  all  the  officers. 

Fortunately  our  naval  officers  are  taught  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  the  in- 
fantry drill,  and  the  service  thereby  saved  from  distinct  organizations  in  these 
respects,  which  would  inevitably  have  impaired  its  efficiency.  It  only  remains 
to  commence,  at  this  time,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  future  of  the  navy,  to 
teach  the  midshipmen  steam-engineering,  as  applied  to  running  the  engine. 
This  would  be  independent  of  the  art  of  designing  and  constructing,  which  is 
purely  a  specialty,  and  nowise  necessary  in  the  management  and  direction 
of  the  ship.  And  to  this  specialty,  as  a  highly  scientific  body  of  officers,  would 
the  present  corps  of  engineers  be  always  required,  as  inspectors  and  construct- 
ors of  machinery.     With  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  here  made  we  shall  in 
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due  time  Lave  a  homogeneous  corps  of  officers,  who  will  he  masters  of  the  mo- 
tive power  of  their  ships  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  of  seamanship  in  the 
past.  By  this  arrangement  there  will  he  in  each  ship  douhle  the  number  of 
officers  capable  of  fighting  and  running  the  vessel  without  additional  appoint- 
ments or  expense.  Innumerable  other  advantages  commend  the  plan  as  worthy 
of  trial,  and  it  is  presented  for  favorable  consideration.  The  work  can  be  com- 
menced and  carried  forward  at  the  Naval  Academy  without  any  additional 
appropriation,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  is  invoked  in  behalf  of  the  sug- 
gestions here  submitted. 

PRIZES    AND    PENSIONS. 

The  number  of  vessels  captured  by  the  squadrons  since  the  last  annual  re- 
port, and  reported  to  the  department  prior  to  November  1,  is  324,  classified 
as  follows  :  schooners,  105  ;  steamers,  88  ;  sloops,  40  ;  brigs,  3 ;  barks,  3  > 
small  boats,  85.  The  total  number  of  captures  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  is  1,379,  viz  :  schooners,  652  ;  steamers,  267  ;  sloops,  171 ;  brigs,  33; 
barks,  29  ;  ships,  15;  yachts  and  small  boats,  117. 

The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize  property 
amounts  to  $14,396,250  51 ;  expenses,  $1,237,153  96;  leaving  for  distribution, 
one-half  to  the  captors,  and  one-half  to  the  United  States  as  a  naval  pension 
fund,  $13,190,841  46. 

Annexed  to  this  report  is  a  table  giving  the  names  of  vessels  captured,  date 
of  capture,  name  of  capturing  vessel,  &c.  Also  a  list  of  cases  already  adjudi- 
cated, showing  the  gross  proceeds  of  sale,  the  expense  of  condemnation,  and  the 
net  amount  for  distribution. 

A  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  invest  so  much  of  the  naval  pension  fund  as  was 
not  required  for  the  immediate  payment  of  pensions  in  the  registered  securities 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  authority  conferred  upon  me  I  have  in- 
vested five  million  dollars,  as  provided  in  the  resolution,  and  on  the  1st  of 
January  next  there  will  be  the  further  sum  of  $2,000,000,  which  can  be  in- 
vested without  interfering  with  the  prompt  payment  of  pensions.  This  amount 
will  yield  an  annual  income  of  $420,000,  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  en- 
tire pension  roll.  It  affords  me  no  little  gratification  to  be  able  to  state,  that 
our  brave  officers  and  seamen,  besides  realizing  handsome  sums  for  themselves, 
have  created  a  fund,  the  income  from  which  will,  doubtless,  be  ample  for  the 
payment  of  the  authorized  pension  to  those  who  have  been  wounded,  and  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  been  killed  in  the  service,  or  died 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty,  without  calling  upon  the  national 
treasury. 

The  pension  roll  on  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  was  as  follows : 

769  invalids  with  pensions  amounting  to $50,  401   10 

840  widows  and  orphans  amounting  to 139,  258  00 

1,  609  persons  receiving  a  total  amount  of 189,  659   10 
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In  this  connexion  I  ask  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  the  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery  relative  to  naval  pensions.  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  11,  1862,  regulating  pensions,  makes  no  provision  for  the 
new  grades  of  the  navy — rear-admiral,  commodore,  lieutenant  commander, 
&c. — authorized  by  act  of  Congress  on  the  16  th  of  July  of  the  same  year.  The 
act  should  be  so  revised  as  to  include  these  grades,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
better  adaptation  of  the  amount  of  pension  to  the  responsibility  of  the  officer 
might  be  advantageously  made.  The  highest  pay  now  authorized  is  thirty  dol- 
lars per  month,  the  family  of  a  captain  receiving  no  more  than  the  family  of  a 
master  commanding,  and  is  a  reduction  of  twenty  dollars  per  month  from  the 
amount  formerly  paid.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  4th  of  July  last 
provides  that  a  person  in  the  "  military  service  "  who  shall  lose  both  feet  shall 
receive  a  pension  of  $20  per  month,  and  those  who  shall  lose  both  hands  $25  per 
month.  As  the  law  is  construed  not  to  include  persons  in  the  naval  service, 
those  who  have  suffered  a  similar  loss  in  the  navy  continue  to  receive  but  eight 
or  ten  dollars  per  month — an  inequality  which  it  is  believed  was  not  intended- 
I  suggest  such  changes  in  the  law  as  will  place  the  sailor  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  soldier. 

PRIZE    LAW. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  in  relation  to  abandoned  and  captured  prop- 
erty, approved  July  2,  1864,  reverses  the  law  of  prize  as  it  stood  prior  to  the 
present  rebellion,  and  also  as  adjudged  and  applied  since  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion  by  the  courts  in  their  exercise  of  prize  jurisdiction.  It  reverses 
also  for  the  future  the  public  policy  of  the  country  upon  the  subject,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  legislation  of  Congress  both  before  the  rebellion  and  since  its  com- 
mencement up  to  the  date  of  this  act. 

This  abrupt  reversal  of  settled  law  and  of  public  policy  in  regard  to  "  property 
seized  or  taken  upon  any  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the  naval  forces 
thereof,"  was  not,  I  apprehend,  well  considered,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  discussion  in  either  branch  of  Congress.  Whether  the  words  "no 
property  seized  or  taken  upon  any  inland  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the 
naval  forces  thereof"  comprehend  not  only  cargoes,  but  vessels,  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Congress  intended  to  deny  that  naval 
vessels  captured  in  naval  conflict,  as  at  New  Orleans,  or  Memphis,  or  in  Mobile 
bay,  are  the  legitimate  subject  of  prize.  The  same  is  true  also  of  transports, 
armed  or  unarmed,  conveying  the  troops  or  munitions  of  an  enemy,  which  may 
be  captured.  It  seems  improbable  that  to  deprive  such  captures  of  the  character 
of  prize  could  have  been  deliberately  intended. 

Do  the  words  "any  inland  waters  of  the  United  States"  embrace  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  bays,  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  Lake  Pontchartrain  ? 

By  the  terms  of  this  section  the  naval  officer  seizing  or  taking  property  has 
the  option  either  to  send  it  in  to  the  courts  or  to  turn  it  over  under  the  act  of 
March  12,  1863,  to  the  Treasury  agent.  No  one  but  the  naval  seizer  has  this 
option.     All  other  persons  must  turn  over  their  seizures  to  the  treasury  agent. 
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It  is  difficult  to  perceive  the  purpose  for  which  this  distinction  is  made.  The 
property  seized  is  either  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prize,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  be  so  liable,  he  is  bound  to  send  it  to  the  prize  court.  Why,  then, 
should  he  have  authority  to  turn  it  over  to  the  treasury  agent]  and  if  it  be  not 
so  liable,  why  should  the  naval  seizer  alone  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
sending  it  to  the  treasury  agent  1 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  section  to  take  away  the  character  of  prize  of  war 
from  all  property  which  may  be  captured  by  naval  forces  on  the  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  whether  its  repeal  is  not 
demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of  public  policy.  The  inland  waters 
of  the  United  States  constitute  cruising  stations  of  vast  extent,  and  so  situated 
as  to  be  of  supreme  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  this,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
maritime  war.  These  waters  offer  the  readiest  naval  access  to  vast  amounts  of 
commercial  property  belonging  to  those  who  are  now  waging  war  against  the 
government.  The  property,  both  public  and  private,  found  upon  these  waters 
and  along  their  shores  belonging  to  the  enemy  is,  under  the  public  law  of  war, 
liable  to  capture  by  naval  belligerents,  and  when  so  captured,  to  condemnation 
as  prize  of  war.  By  the  exercise  of  this  right,  a  naval  force  can  reach  and  capture 
property  which  should  be  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  which  is  yet  left  untouched 
by  our  statutes. 

Upon  the  inland  waters  within  the  insurrectionary  region,  or  affording  access 
to  or  egress  from  it,  our  naval  vessels  are  now  in  great  numbers,  and  while  the 
war  lasts  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  belligerent  operations.  Why  should 
the  law  intervene  and  deprive  that  part  of  the  navy  of  one  of  its  primary 
belligerent  rights  1  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  intended  to  cripple  the 
power  of  the  navy  to  cripple  the  enemy,  or  by  law  to  hedge  round  and  protect 
from  capture  and  condemnation  an  enemy's  property.  The  service  on  inland 
waters  is  not  less  difficult,  perilous,  and  harassing  than  that  on  the  sea,  that  there 
should  be  this  discrimination  against  it,  nor  has  it  been  less  useful  to  the  country. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  act  no  more  of  the  proceeds  of  any  capture  go 
into  the  treasury  than  under  the  law  of  war,  because  the  sixth  section  authorizes 
the  allowance  of  a  moiety  to  "informers,  collectors  of  the  customs,  and  other 
persons,"  as  an  incentive  to  "  vigilance  in  protecting  the  public  interest."  In 
taking  this  moiety  from  the  officers  and  crews  who  make  the  captures,  and 
conferring  it  on  the  informer  or  custom-house  officer,  the  treasury  and  country 
are  not  benefited.  The  right  to  make  capture  or  prize  of  war,  in  all  places  and 
upon  all  property,  subject  to  the  law  of  war,  is  one  of  the  encouragements 
which  maritime  nations  have  extended  to  their  navies  in  all  time,  and  ours  has 
been  no  exception  until  this  enactment.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  in  cutting 
off  the  resources  of  an  enemy,  is  one  of  the  chief  methods  by  which  nations 
seek  to  bring  war  to  a  close. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  this  war  against  the  rebellion  an  ancient  and  right- 
ful proceeding  should  be  abandoned,  and  a  rule  adopted  that  must  operate  to 
our  national  injury  in  all  wars.  I  can  see  no  reason  upon  which  to  conclude 
that  in  fighting  down  this  rebellion  we  should  reverse  all  previous  usage  and  law, 
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either  as  against  the  rebels  themselves,  or  their  abettors,  or  the  property  upon 
which  they  rely  for  their  resources,  or  why,  indeed,  we  should  reliuguish  any  one 
belligerent  right.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  well  to  preserve  to  our  navy  upon 
all  the  waters  where  it  can  float  or  fight   all  its  rights  of  war  unimpaired. 

With  these  views  the  expediency  of  a  repeal  of  the  7th  section  of  the  act 
alluded  to  is  recommended,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  some  provision  of 
like  effect  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  last  section  of  the  act  upon  the  same 
subject  approved  March  12,  1863. 

CONTRACTS. 

The  present  contract  system  is  open  to  many  and  serious  objections.  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  merits  when  originally  established,  the  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  trade  has  so  changed  as  to  render  essential  modifications 
necessary,  if  not  the  abrogation  of  the  system  itself.  The  instability  of  prices, 
and  a  rising  market  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  have  made  it  difficult,  and' 
in  some  instances,  almost  impossible  to  procure  offers  for  contracts  to  furnish 
yearly  supplies  for  the  navy  from  honest  and  reliable  contractors  at  a  rate 
which  does  not  contemplate  the  highest  market  price  of  gold,  as  well  as  long 
delay  in  the  time  of  payment.  Any  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  or  the  market  will  be  a  gain  to  the  contractor  who  has  an  annual 
contract,  and  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  government. 

A  proposal  made  the  present  year  for  the  annual  supply  of  flax  canvas 
which  is  mostly  imported,  illustrates  this  point.  The  bids  were  received  when 
exchange  was  at  nearly  the  highest  rate  it  has  attained,  and  from  an  honorable 
and  reliable  contractor  who  has  for  years  supplied  the  government  faithfully. 
The  aggregate  of  the  offer  was,  for  payment  in  currency,  $1,428,719  50,  or  for 
payment  in  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  time  each  bill  was  paid,  $536,923. 
There  was  no  alternative  under  the  law  other  than  to  accept  the  currency  bid, 
and  as  the  rate  of  exchange  has  fallen,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase 
of  profits  to  the  contractor. 

In  this  case,  and  others  of  like  character,  the  true  interest  of  the  government 
would  undoubtedly  be  promoted  were  the  department  permitted  to  assume  the 
risk,  and  omit  making  annual  contracts,  relying  upon  purchases  as  wanted,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department,  at  the  cutrent  market  price.  The  government 
is  seldom  benefited  by  a  rise  in  prices;  for  while  the  laws  compel  its  agents  to 
pursue  a  definite  course  of  action,  the  contractor  generally  finds  little  difficulty 
in  evading  penalties,  and  a  losing  contract  is  therefore  abandoned.  It  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  whether,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  would  not  be  for  the 
true  interest  of  the  government  to  relinquish  the  system  of  annual  contracts  al- 
together, and  authorize  purchases  to  be  made  by  agents  of  probity,  whose  fidelity 
and  integrity  have  been  tested  through  years  of  faithful  service,  and  who  have 
a  life-long  commission  as  well  as  a  character  to  lose  as  a  penalty  for  malfea- 
sance. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  in  procuring  naval  supplies  has  been  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  payment.    Unless  a  definite  time  for  payment  is  fixed, 
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and  bills  are  promptly  met,  or  unless  interest  be  allowed  during  the  delay  of 
payment,  the  government  will  inevitably  become  a  large  sufferer.  Many  of  the 
best  merchants  in  our  principal  cities,  who  have  heretofore  sought  dealings  with 
the  government,  iioav  decline  accepting  an  order  on  any  terms. 

It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this  department  to  advance  money  to  its  agents, 
and  they  cannot  for  this  reason  make  cash  payments.  Requisitions  are  drawn 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  only  for  matured  bills,  and  every  day's  delay 
in  the  payment  of  a  fulfilled  contract  is  a  wrong  and  a  loss  to  the  holder,  and 
of  ultimate  serious  injury  to  the  government.  As  a  consequence,  the  government 
is  driven  to  other,  and  often  less  honest  dealers,  and  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
subsequent  purchases  higher  rates.  Government,  instead  of  being  shunned  and 
distrusted  for  neglecting  to  make  prompt  payment  for  value  received,  should,  for 
its  prompt  payments,  be  a  favored  purchaser  in  any  market — enabled  to  deal 
with  the  manufacturer  or  producer  at  first  prices,  instead  of  with  second  and  third 
hands. 

If  supplies  are  procured  when  wanted  and  as  wanted,  at  the  market  price, 
either  in  open  purchase,  by  an  honest  agent,  or  upon  bids  received  for  immediate 
delivery,  with  prompt  payment,  immense  sums  Avould  be  saved  to  the  department 
and  the  government. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  defects  and  abuses  practiced  under  the  exist- 
ing laws  of  awarding  annual  contracts  for  naval  supplies  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Whatever  may  be  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  bidder  for  fair  and  honest 
dealing,  no  discretion  is  given  to  any  officer  of  the  government  in  the  premises, 
nor  can  any  officer  decline  the  contract,  though  it  may  be  obvious  the  bidder 
cannot  furnish  good  articles  at  the- prices  which  he  proposes. 

Contracts  are  made  under  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  which  cannot  be 
honestly  fulfilled;  and  under  the  practice  that  has  prevailed,  the  whole  system 
has  become  tainted  with  demoralization  and  fraud,  by  which  the  honest  and  fair 
dealer  is  too  often  driven  from  the  market.  Articles  inferior  in  quality  and  de- 
ficient in  quantity  are  delivered  and  passed.  Bribery  and  other  improper  prac- 
tices are  resorted  to,  to  induce  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  government  to 
aid  in  these  frauds. 

Malfeasance  on  the  part  of  officials  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  and  de- 
livery of  supplies  was  alleged  to  exist,  and  with  the  purpose  of  investigating 
and  bringing  such  fraudulent  practices  to  light,  application  was  made  to  the  War 
Department,  which  detailed  an  officer  to  prosecute  these  inquiries.  The  result 
is  that  many  and  great  frauds  have  been  discovered.  Proceedings  have  accord- 
ingly been  instituted,  and  are  now  in  progress  against  some  of  the  parties  im- 
plicated before  military  tribunals  under  the  statute,  and  against  others  in  the 
civil  courts. 

INCREASE    OF    SALARIES. 

In  consequence  of  the  greatly  increased  prices  that  prevail,  many  who  are 
in  the  clerical  employment  of  the  government,  at  a  compensation  established 
prior  to  the  war,  are  receiving  a  remuneration  wholly  insufficient.     The  state  of 
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the  currency,  with  other  causes,  has  so  affected  prices  that  these  men  are  re- 
ceiving relatively  but  about  one-half  the  pay  of  former  years,  and  the  effect 
has  been  such  as  to  compel  many  of  the  best  clerks  in  this  department  to  leave 
the  government  service.  This  is  a  public  injury,  especially  in  a  crisis  like  the 
present.  The  place  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished  clerk  is  at  no  time 
easily  supplied ;  but  when  such  place  is  vacated  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  re- 
munerative, or  that  the  pay  is  below  corresponding  positions  in  private  establish- 
ments, the  difficulty  is  increased.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  salaries  of 
the  clerical  force,  or  a  portion  of  the  clerical  force,  be  increased  until  the  close 
of  the  war;  or  until  the  currency  shall  return  to  a  specie  standard. 

This  recommendation  is  made  with  some  reluctance,  and  only  under  a  sense 
of  its  absolute  necessity  at  this  time. 

master's  mates. 
When  the  rate  of  pay  for  master's  mates  was  established  it  was  th ought  to 
correspond  with  that  of  other  grades — but  the  changes  in  currency  and  values 
which  have  since  taken  place  render  it  difficult  to  retain  in  service  a  sufficient 
number  of  this  highly  serviceable  and  meritorious  class  of  officers.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  pay  of  master's  mates  be  increased  from  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  per  month. 

EXPENSES  AND  ESTIMATES. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  there  was  an  unexpended  balance 

standing  to  the  credit  of  the  department  of. $39,  101,  970  34 

The  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864, 

were 76,  663,  567  36 

Total  available  means 115,  765,  537  70 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  during  the  same  time 

were 85,  733,  292  77 

Leaving  a  balance  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal 

year  of 30,  032,  244  93 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  year  are 109,  256,  814  54 

Making  the  total  available  resources  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1865 139,  289,  059  47 

The  estimates  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1866,  are  as 
follows  : 

Pay  of  the  navy 23,  327,  722  50 

Construction  and  repair  of  steam  machinery. 17,  145,  000  0y 

Construction  and  repair  of  vessels 24,  530,  000  00 

Ordnance  and  magazines 9,  187,  615  00 

Fuel,  hemp,  and  equipment  of  vessels 14,  050  000  00 

Provisions  and  clothing 13,  923,  280  75 

Navy  yards  and  superintendents ; 4,  577,  313  00 
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Navigation  and  Naval  Academy 562,  626  00 

Surgeons'  necessaries  and  hospitals 315,  000  00 

Marine  corps 1,  599,  087  70 

Contingent  and  miscellaneous 2,  970,  018  33 

Total , 112,187  663  28 

The  expenditures  of  the  department  since  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  have  been 
as  follows : 

From  4th  of  March  to  close  of  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1861 6,  244,  357  63 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1862 42,  200,  529   06 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1863 63,  211,  105  27 

For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1864 85,  733,  292  77 

From  July  1,  1864,  to  November  1,  1864 41,  257,  976   72 

Estimated  expenditures  from  November  1,   1864,  to  March 

4,  1865 42,  000  000  00 


Total  for  four  years 280,  647,  261   45 


This  exhibits  an  average  annual  expenditure,  through  four  years  of  expensive 
war,  prosecuted  under  many  and  great  disadvantages,  of  $70,161,813.  Could 
the  transactions  of  the  department  have  been  conducted  on  the  true  standard  of 
value,  that  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  paper  convertible  into  money  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  our  naval  war  expenses  would  scarcely  exceed,  perhaps  not  equal, 
the  current  expense  of  either  of  the  great  maritime  powers  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. There  is  also  this  great  difference  :  Those  powers  had  a  navy  already 
constructed  and  in  commission.  We  have  had  to  create  and  pay  for  one,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  annual  current  war  expenses.  Were  the  cost  of  our  vessels  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  above  stated,  the  expenses  of  this  department  would 
fall  millions  below  those  of  other  governments.  As  the  vessels  which  were  built 
and  purchased  have  an  intrinsic  value,  the  money  paid  for  them  may  be  consid- 
ered to  be  well  invested. 

The  condition  of  the  currency  which  has  enhanced  the  cost  of  all  materials 
and  supplies  has  swelled  the  naval  expenditures  many  millions,  while  the  failure 
to  pay  promptly  and  when  due  the  bills  of  contractors  and  others,  has  still 
further  increased  the  aggregate  of  expenditures  and  augmented  the  difficulties 
in  the  work  of  creating  and  organizing  the  naval  force. 

THE    BUREAUS. 

The  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  bureaus  present  in  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  their  respective  departments  for  the  year.  As  they  will  be  printed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  principal  subjects  embraced  in  them. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  calls  attention  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  in  some 
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of  the  appropriations.  He  urges  a  change  in  the  present  contract  system,  and 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  its  operations,  the  bureau  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  market  price  for  some  of  the 
smaller  articles,  which  could  better  be  procured  by  open  purchase.  The  intel- 
ligence, judgment,  and  great  experience  of  this  officer  entitle  his  suggestions  to 
respectful  consideration.  The  delay  in  passing  the  appropriation  bill  until  near  the 
close  of  the  long  session  of  Congress  is  considered  another  fruitful  source  of 
evil.  The  purchase  of  additional  land  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia  to  enlarge 
the  navy  yards  at  those  places  is  recommended.  More  water  front  is  indispen- 
sably necessary. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair  explains 
in  detail  the  kind  of  vessels  it  is  proposed  to  build,  and  for  which  estimates  are 
submitted.  He  recommends  that  provision  be  made  for  procuring  and  keeping 
on  hand  a  supply  of  building  timber  and  material,  the  accumulations  of  past 
years  having  been  exhausted.  He  also  recommends  that  measures  be  taken  to 
increase  the  facilities  in  the  several  navy  yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels. 
In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  an  additional  number  of  dry  docks  would  be  required. 
Many  important  suggestions  are  made  relative  to  the  size  of  steam  war  vessels 
and  the  construction  of  armored  vessels  for  sea-service. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  contains  a  review 
of  the  operations  of  the  bureau  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Detailed 
statements  are  made  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  different  classes  of  engines 
designed  by  the  bureau  and  by  other  parties,  and  of  the  results  attained  in  each 
case.  Particular  notice  is  given  to  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to 
test  the  relative  value  of  engines  and  boilers,  the  economy  of  using  super-heated 
over  saturated  steam,  as  well  as  steam  with  different  measures  of  expan- 
sion ;  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  coal  and  of  petroleum  as  a  substitute, 
and  of  other  less  important  combinations  which  enter  into  the  construction  and 
working  of  steam  machinery.  Drawings  and  specifications  have  been  furnished 
for  the  machinery  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  steamers,  having  an  aggregate 
burden  of  149,906  tons,  besides  supplying  the  necessary  drawings  and  direc- 
tions for  the  alteration  and  renewal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  machinery  of  a 
very  large  number  of  other  vessels. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting  states  the  personnel  of 
the  navy  at  about  6,000  officers  and  45,000  men.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  giving  seamen  the  same  bounties  as  soldiers,  and  crediting 
their  enlistment  upon  the  quotas  of  towns,  the  naval  deficiencies  have  been 
filled.  There  are  now  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  apprentice  boys  on  the 
school-ship  Sabine,  and  the  system,  as  well  as  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  is 
well  spoken  of.  The  consumption  of  coal  this  year  will  be  about  five  hundred 
thousand  tons.  The  ropewalk  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard  furnishes  all  the 
larger  sizes  of  rope  required,  but  the  facilities  at  the  Washington  navy  yard  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  needed  quantity  of  cables  and  anchors,  and 
additional  establishments  are  recommended. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  presents  a  resume  of  the 
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history  and  economy  of  our  naval  ordnance.  The  constant  demands  of  the 
navy  during  the  year  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  have  been  promptly  met, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  attention  has  been  given  to  the  many  new  and  impor- 
tant ordnance  questions  of  the  day.  Among  other  suggestions,  is  that  of  the 
removal  of  our  large  magazines  from  their  present  locations  to  more  secluded 
situations.  The  importance  of  the  permanent  organization  of  a  gunnery-ship, 
as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  officers  and  men,  preparatory  to  being  placed 
on  board  cruising  vessels,  is  again  presented.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  of 
ordnance  work,  and  the  accumulation  of  material  at  the  New  York  navy  yard, 
more  room  is  needed.  To  meet  this  requirement,  the  bureau  has  commenced 
the  filling  up  of  the  unoccupied  marsh  adjacent  to  the  cob-dock,  which,  when 
completed,  will  afford  ample  accommodations,  as  well  as  furnish  a  park  for  two 
thousand  cannon,  with  all  appliances  for  fitting  them  for  service. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing  recommends  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  storehouses,  and  that  they  be  entirely  disconnected  from  the  navy 
yards.  Also  the  establishment  of  two  government  bakeries  and  the  preparation 
by  the  government  of  the  preserved  meats  and  desiccated  vegetables,  which  now 
form  a  part  of  the  navy  ration.  He  also  recommends  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  paymasters  and  assistant  paymasters  in  the  regular  service,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  grade  of  passed  assistant  paymaster.  The  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  clothing,  and  the  increased  number  of  men 
in  the  service,  render  additional  appropriations  necessary. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  submits  the  usual  reports  of  the  naval 
observatory,  Nautical  Almanac  office,  and  the  general  administration  of  his  de- 
partment. Nearly  all  the  nautical  instruments  used  in  the  navy,  which,  prior 
to  the  war,  were  procured  abroad,  are  now  of  American  manufacture,  not  ex- 
cepting chronometers  and  comparing  watches.  The  same  gratifying  advance 
cannot  be  stated  with  reference  to  material  for  flags,  as  we  still  sail  under  foreign 
bunting.  Notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  used  by  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  commercial  marine,  scarcely  any  progress  has  been  had  in  inducing  Ameri- 
can establishments  to  undertake  its  manufacture. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  states  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties reported  during  the  year  to  be  171  killed  and  351  wounded.  Total  num- 
ber of  cases  of  sickness  under  treatment,  61,229;  of  which  number  1,048  died, 
58,070  were  returned  to  duty  or  discharged,  leaving  2,111  under  treatment  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  1,560.  He  suggests  a 
reorganization  of  the  medical  department  so  as  to  place  it  in  better  harmony 
with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  other  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  adapt  it 
more  efficiently  to  present  wants.  With  the  existing  organization  and  pay,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  procure  the  requisite  number  of  medical  officers,  the  superior 
inducements  held  out  to  enter  the  land  service  attracting  many  in  that  direction 
who  would  otherwise  prefer  service  in  the  navy.  The  statistics  forming  a  part 
of  the  report  show  the  large  number  of  resignations,  as  well  as  the  large  pro- 
portion of  those  now  in  the  volunteer  service  who  decline  positions  in  the  per. 
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manent  corps.  Since  January,  fifty-two  resignations  have  occurred,  and  quite  a 
number  are  now  before  the  department  unaccepted,  simply  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  filling  the  vacancies.  It  is  suggested  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
make  the  medical  commission  more  desirable  in  pay  and  position.  The  subject 
is  commended  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Additional  appropriations  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  hospitals,  and  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  March  3, 
1851,  relating  to  the  value  of  rations  of  sick  transferred  to  hospitals,  is  sug- 
gested. Authority  to  purchase  the  balance  of  square  No.  948,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  for  a  naval  hospital,  is  also  requested.  The  government  already 
owning  a  portion  of  the  land  makes  it  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  the  re- 
mainder (some  14,000  feet)  should  also  be  under  control  of  the  department. 

The  colonel  commandant  of  the  marine  corps  reports  his  command  in  a  good 
state  of  discipline.  Although  its  number  is  now  fully  equal  to  the  quota  author- 
ized by  law,  he  is  unable  to  comply  with  all  the  requisitions  for  guards  for  sea- 
going vessels.  The  reports  from  the  several  squadrons  and  vessels  of  the  service 
show  that,  in  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  navy,  the  marines  have  borne  an  honorable 
part. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  this  my  fourth  annual  report  I  have  submitted  somewhat  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  department  and  the  service.  This  report  presents  the  distri- 
bution and  employment  of  a  maritime  force  which,  including  the  additions  to  it 
now  in  progress  and  near  completion,  constitutes,  for  all  the  purposes  of  defence, 
if  not  of  attack  and  conquest,  the  most  powerful  national  navy  in  the  world. 
In  four  preceding  similar  communications,  including  that  submitted  to  you  upon 
the  assembling  of  Congress  in  the  extra  session  of  1861,  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  exhibit  the  methods  and  measures  of  administration,  by  which,  from  a  com- 
paratively small  beginning,  and  under  the  pressure  of  an  unexampled  exigency, 
this  vast  naval  power  has,  since  your  accession  to  the  Presidency,  been  brought 
into  existence;  to  state  the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  it  from  our 
commercial  marine;  to  indicate  the  application  of  all  the  resources  of  our  pub- 
lic naval  establishments  to  its  construction  and  preparation  for  service;  to  show 
how  individual  energy  and  skill  and  capital  have  come  successfully  in  aid  of 
insufficient  governmental  provision  for  the  due  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  to 
trace  in  general  outline  the  processes  and  results  of  inventive  genius  and  scien- 
tific experiment  which  have  changed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  materials  and  forms 
of  naval  structure  and  armor  and  armament,  and  have  enabled  our  country, 
while  in  so  brief  a  period  assuming  a  foremost  place  among  maritime  nations, 
to  create  also  a  new  era  in  the  development  and  application  of  naval  force. 

In  connexion  with  such  account  of  the  sudden  creation  of  a  new  American 
naval  power,  it  has  been  at  the  same  time  my  privilege  in  these  communications 
to  make  official  record  of  a  series  of  naval  enterprises  and  achievements  wholly 
without  precedent  or  parallel.  No  previous  conception  of  efficient  blockade; 
no  former  endurance  under  the  fire  of  fortified  batteries ;  no  audacity  and  sue- 
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cess  heretofore  known  of  naval  attack  upon  such  fortresses,  through  formidable 
submarine  obstructions  spread  for  their  defence;  no  similar  penetration  by  war 
vessels  of  internal  waters  through  a  reach  of  navigation  almost  continental;  no 
other  gigantic  scale  of  co-operation  of  naval  with  army  forces  in  expeditions  and 
combats  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea  board,  and  along  the  course  of  rivers 
precarious  and  dangerous  of  navigation,  can  anywhere  be  found  of  a  character 
to  compare  with  the  triumphs  in  all  these  forms  of  naval  effort  which  it  has 
been  the  duty  of  this  department  during  the  past  three  years  to  organize  and  to 
report. 

If  in  the  prosecution  of  duties  so  arduous,  complicated,  and  exacting,  the 
trust  confided  to  this  department  shall  appear  to  have  been  faithfully  and  fitly 
discharged,  then  certainly  my  acknowledgments  are  still  due,  as  they  have  been 
heretofore  expressed,  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  its  management, 
to  the  whole  clerical  force,  to  the  several  chiefs  of  bureaus,  and  especially  to 
the  invaluable  services  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
department. 

But  it  is  to  the  officers  and  men  of  our  naval  service  that  the  great  renown  of 
what  has  thus  been  done,  and  is  doing,  justly  belongs.  The  best  administration 
of  this  department  can  do  little  more  at  any  time  than  to  give  them  the  ade- 
quate means  and  the  right  opportunity  of  action.  To  them,  therefore,  first  and 
always,  be  the  honor,  when  their  own  country  and  the  world  shall  recognize  in 
this  expansion  and  these  exploits  of  our  naval  power  a  spectacle  of  patriotic 
and  virtuous  heroism  worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  displayed,  and  of  the 
national  life  which  it  illustrates  and  defends. 

GIDEON  WELLES, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

To  the  President. 


